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TO-DAY. 


In the midst of the slaughter which goes on during the 
| hurried closing days of the legislative session, the Norwe- 
| zian liquor bill has fallen a victim. 
| this altogether a misfortune. 


We cannot consider 
In its progress through the 
|two houses of the Legislature, the bill was crippled by 
| amendments, its scope was restricted and its application 


| . . . 
| limited ; and when the decisive vote was reached it had 
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| originally proposed. 
matter to the next Legislature ; 
the education of the public as to the character of the sys- 
| tem it may be expected that in 1895 a law can be secured 
which shall be far more satisfactory than this would have 
been if passed in its mutilated shape. 


Gen, Augustus P. Martin, the newly appointed chair- 
man of the Boston Board of Police, is credited, in an 
interview in the daily papers, with a novel view of the 
duties of an executive officer. 





He holds that it is the duty 
| of such oflicers to enforce the laws, and that there their 
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‘duty ends. He holds that they are not to speculate as to 
| what will happen, in case they do their duty, but simply 
to do it, let the consequences be what they may. In the 
1| Special matter now in hand, for instance, he proposes to 
2| close up the resorts of vice which now exist in defiance of 
a | law, without questioning whether or not the effect will be 
| salutary or the reverse. The law declares that certain 
3|forms of vice shall not be permitted in the community, 
4 and this, in General Martin's opinion, is enough to charge 
|him with the duty, not of regulating the vice, but of exter- 
4| minating it. . This isa refreshing change from the usual 
policy, and it is unnecessary to say that General Martin will 
be heartily sustained by a great many other people who 
believe with him that laws are made to be enforced. 


5 








The oldest newspaper man not only in Massachusetts 
but in America passed away when Caleb Foote, of the 
g| Salem Gazette, died on Monday last, at the age of 91 
Jt was only so little time ago as the fall of 1888 
,| that Mr. Foote retired from the editorship of the paper 
with which he had held an uninterrupted connection for 
seventy-one years, entering its service as an apprentice in 
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Meetings of Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. Outings: Saturday, June 23, to Marblehead, for botany, | 


conducted by Miss Parson® 


AMERICAN ACADEMY oF ARTS AND Sciences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 


day, October 10. 
APPALACHIAN Mountain Cius. Rooms, 


day, October 10. 


Party, August 3. 


BosToNtaNn Soctery. Old State House. Next regular meet- 


ing, Tuesday, October 9 


Boston Socrery or Crvut, ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, September 19. 


Boston Society or Natura History. Natural History 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
k-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
he collections are given on Wednesdays and 


field Street. 


Building, corner of 
Natural History, 
free. Other wee 
explanatory of t 


Saturdays at 10 and 11 a. m. and 1.15 and 3 F. Mu. 


Boston Screntiric 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 

MASSACHUS 
Hall, Tremont Street. 
bles, Saturday, June 30. 


Muse 
tion, Ne aor Sine Ants. 


n 
New Ene 


Somerset § 
Genera 
ne volumes : Reading Room 
ses Strangers from 9 a.m. to 
IETY oF 
- ARTs. Mase Insti 


Socigry. 419 Washington Street. 


. < 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes- 


~ nde Harbor Excursion, Saturday, June 23. Field 
Meeting, Mt. Washington, N. H., June 30-July 7. Camping 


Next 


etts Horticutturat Socrery. Horticultural 
Exhibition of flowers, fruit and vegeta- 


I Copley Square. Summer Exhibi- 
new accessions in the Print Ducacmmens: now open. gag 


LAND Historic-GENEALoGICAL Society. No. 18 
treet. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 3. 
L THEOLOGICAL Liprary. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
109 periodicals, open to mem- 
4.30 P.M., Saturdays to 2.30 p.m. 


s tute of T: N c . 
meeting, Th "9 - echnology. Next reg 


'the printing trade in 1817. Had Salem fulfilled the destiny 
predicted for it in those early days, rivalling or surpassing 
Boston as the port and metropolis of New England, it is 
possible that the years of the editor of its chief newspaper 
would have been shortened ; but the quiet of that ancient 
town, preserved amid the hurry and bustle and contention 
raging outside in these later days of hut competition, was 
favorable to longevity, and in the case of Mr. Foote also 
to the preservation of mental vigor. 


Racial distinctions stand out very clearly in the history 
of the bituminous coal strike which is just about dying out, 
The destruction of property and of life and the personal 
violence which characterized the movements of the 
strikers in many places were without exception the work 
of the miners imported from central Europe. It was the 
Bohemians, the Poles, the Hungarians, the Slavs, women 
as well as men, who led the rioters in their most brutal 
acts. There probably was not an American citizen among 
them. It is an object lesson of the undesirability of the 
importation of ‘ cheap labor.’ 


What is the difference,-either in fact or in morals, 
between the exhibition of pugilism given in Boston Mon- 
day evening, publicly and with no arrests, and the Cor- 
bett-Mitchell fight down in Florida, for which the law of 
that state is endeavoring to punish the participants? 
Public sentiment condemned the prize-fight for the cham- 
pionship as barbarious, away off in Florida; public opinion 
seems to be unruffled by an equally brutal exhibition right 
here in Boston. It is true that the police, who were 
present, stopped the fight when, in the judgment of these 








using their authority to stop it. 
The vote of the Senate refers the | 
and with further time for | 
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officers, it became ‘brutal.’ But before that point was 
reached the two combatants had battered each other to a 
degree that the mere description in the reports of the 
daily papers is nauseating. There is little doubt that this 
form of ‘sport’ is illegal, and it is a shame that it should 
be permitted. It is a shame that such exhibitions should 
be licensed by the Board of Aldermen, and it is an 
absurdity that the police should wait until the pugilists 
have pounded each other’s features out of shape before 
The exhibition of Mon. 
These things go on all the 
time, and they will go on until public sentiment arouses 


day is fot a solitary case, 


| and demands that prize-fighting in Boston shall stop. 


Another step has been taken toward the abolition of 
war by the introductionin Congress of a resolution looking 
to the negotiation of a treaty with Great Britain providing 
for the arbitration of international disputes. Such a 
treaty would be only a recognition of the established prac- 
tice between these two nations. For eighty years, all 
questions arising between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were not readily settled by ordinary diplo- 
matic methods, have been referred to tribunals of arbitra- 
tion; and the decisions of these tribunals have commanded 
entire respect and have been accepted readily. The 
moral effect of establishing this practice by formal treaty 
agreement, however, will undoubtedly be beneficial. It is 
eminently proper that the two great English-speaking 
peoples should set the example to the rest of the world in 
this matter. 


The one thing necessary to fix the standing of the 
bicycle among the forces of modern civilization has been 
the recognition of that machine by the statutes. This has 
now been granted here in Massachusetts, the Legislature 
having passed and the governor having signed an ‘ act to 
regulate the use of bicycles and similar vehicles.’ The 
bicycle now takes its place along with the steam railroad, 
the telegraph, the telephone and other appliances of public 
use filling such a large place as to call for interference by 
the state to prescribe the manner in which they shall be 
employed. The new bicycle law is welvomed by wheelmen 
for the reason that it makes the regulations for the use of 
the machine uniform thrdughout the state. It prescribes 
ten miles an hour as the maximum rate of speed, forbids 
riding on sidewalks, and re j;uires the use of an alarm bell, 
but not of a lantern. 





The great strike of the bituminous coal miners came 
practically to an end on Monday. The movement had 
gone beyond the control of the leaders of the Miners’ 
Union, violence was appearing everywhere, the militia 
were ordered out in five states, and a compromise of rates 
was accepted by the managers of the strike as the alterna- 
tive of open war with authority and law. Now that the 
end has come, what has been the cost? The strike began 
April 21, and spread over the bituminous coal fields of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa and parts of Missouri and Kentucky. The 
number of miners on strike at any one time was upward of 
100,000, and they lost in wages about $12,500,000. To 
this sum must be added the losses incurred by the mine 
owners, by the several states in maintaining order, and by 
manufacturing plants and railroads because of lack of fuel, 
and the total cost is reckoned at $20,000,000, which is 
probably a conservative estimate. It will hardly be main- 
tained, by the most zealous advocate of ‘ organized labor,’ 
that this pays. 





One hundred and fifty of the most prominent members 
of the Chinese colony in Chicago organized on Monday a 
Chicago Chinese club which is to co-operate with similar 
clubs to be formed as soon as possible in all the cities of 
the United States where there are enough Chinamen to 
make it worth while. The object of this national organiza- 
tion is to agitate and bring pressure to bear on Congress 
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to the end that the rights and privileges of citizenship 
may be granted to the Chinese. Why should not these 
rights be granted? The answer is simple. The Chinese 
in America are not fitted to become American citizens. 
What may be the conditions prevailing a hundred years 
from now, no one can tell; but to-day an immigration 
which has been almost entirely of the coolie class, practi- 
cally barbarians, of a‘race whose assimilation with ours is 
as yet a social impossibility and which cannot be educated 
in one generation to even a comprehension of the idea of 
popular government, cannot properly be turned in with 
the great mass of citizens on an equality. It is not a case 
parallel with that of the enfranchisment of the Southern 
negroes. That brought some serious and difficult problems 
with it, and we have hardly yet solved them fully. But 
the political necessity which compelled that step does not 
exist in the case of the Chinese, nor is there any moral 
compulsion in the matter. The Chinese will have to wait 
the slow progress of evolution. 





While the contest goes on between armor for protect- 
ing battleships and guns for destroying them, here comes 
an Englishman, Sir Edward Sullivan, to say that her 
Majesty's navy is worse than useless anyway, and to give 
some reasons for his opinion which, if not altogether novel, 
are at least put with novel force. “I probably shall not 
live,” he writes, “‘ to see the clumsy, unwieldy, complicated, 
unseaworthy machines called ironclads cast aside, wondered 
at by succeeding generations, as we now wonder at the 
models of antediluvian monsters at the Crystal Palace, 
but that such will be their fate, I have no doubt whatever. 
For our battleships we have gone back to the times of 
knights in armor, when men were so loaded with iron 
that where they fell there they remained, on their backs 
or their stomachs, till their squires came to put them on 
their legs again. I am certain that neither the public, nor 
the naval authorities of the world, realize what an iron- 
clad in time of war means— positively they will never be 
safe out of near reach of a coaling station. Suppose—and 
this is tolerably certain to happen—that when they reach 
a coaling station they find no coal, or very possibly find it 
in the hands of the enemy. What are they todo? With- 
out coal to steam back again, or to reach another station, 
they will be as helpless as any derelict on the ocean; a 
balloon without gas, a locomotive without steam, a 100-ton 
gun without powder, would not be so useless as an ironclad 
without coal.” It should be said, in part explanation of 
Sir Edward Sullivan’s radicalism, that he is an enthusiast 
as regards sailing craft, and thinks that naval warfare 
would be made easy if battleships were rigged with canvas. 

The early death of William Walter Phelps—he had 
not reached the age of fifty-five years—is an undoubted 
loss to the country. He was one of those sons of rich men 
who mark out for themselves and follow a career in which 
riches have a Ligher use than mere enjoyment or even 
personal advancement; and while out of his wealth he 
made considerable benefactions to Yale College, it is by 
what he did rather than by what he gave that he will be 
remembered. . He was one of the leaders of the ‘ Young 
Yale’ movement, and to his efforts is largely due the share 
which graduates now hold in the management of that uni- 
versity. In his political career the same qualities were 
shown. He was the single Republican member of Con- 
gress who, seeing the unconstitutionality of the Civil 
Rights Bill, had the courage to vote against it. His ser- 
vices as the U. S. Minister to Germany, made brilliant by 
the resources of his wealth, his social position and his 
adaptability to the customs of the country, is more greatly 
distinguished by his success in obtaining the removal of 
discriminations against American food products. And his 
loyalty to high ideals of public duty was shown by his recent 
acceptance of the place of a civil judge in New Jersey, and 
his earnest devotion to the work of that position when a 
life of leisure lay before him. Even such a bitter political 
opponent as the New York Sun says of Mr. Phelps: 
“The intense and genuine Americanism which charac- 
terized him throughout his useful life was perhaps the  se- 
eret of his friendship and profound admiration for, and sym- 
pathy with, that most American of our recent statesmen, 
James G. Blaine. Mr. Phelps unaffectedly regarded pub- 
lic office as a public trust; and whether he was serving his 
country or his state in the more conspicuous or the more 

modest station, the principle of his activity was the same. 
He was an honorable, clear-headed, high-minded man; and 
by his untimely death the nation has lost a good citizen.” 
The unpretentious, wholesome character of Mr. Phelps 
appears in the choice of bearers at his funeral. These 
were W. E. Bond and T. R. White, confidential agents in 
charge of his New York office; H. M. Herrick, editor of 
the Hackensack Republican and private secretary to Mr. 
Phelps during his congressional career; William Bennett, 
general manager of his Teaneck estate ; Thomas Mathe- 
son, head gardener ; Patrick O'Neil, head coachman. Not 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION SEASON. 








The two expeditions that are about setting forth to go 
to the Arctic regions are widely different in character, yet 
both serve to point out the same thing. That strip of the 
west coast of Greenland which lies south of the 78th 
parallel, ten years ago a land of dreadful mystery, is fast 
coming to be something not far removed beyond the 
commonplace. The white man is making it his own, just 
as he is making Alaska his own. One of the two expedi- 
tions that are to go north this summer, Dr. Cook’s expedi- 
tion, is an excursion party, avowedly setting out to have a 
good time. Ten years ago the members of such a party 
would hardly have dared to be so familiar with Greenland. 
The other expedition is a serious exploring party, but its 
pioneering is to be done not in Greenland, but across 
Baflin’s Bay, in Ellesmere Lund and along the coast of 
Jones Sound. Of course there is a particular reason why 
this party should seek the northwest side of Baffin’s Bay ; 
there, if anywhere, will traces be found of the two reckless 
young Swedes who were wrecked on the Cary Islands in 
1892. The Peary Auxiliary Expedition has been or- 
ganized, in part, to search for these men. 

But even if Bjorling and Kallstenius had never left 
word that they should try to reach the Eskimos in Elles- 
mere Land, it is probable that Mr. Bryant's party would 
have devoted the superfluous time at its command to the 
American rather than to the Greenland Coast. For, ex- 
cept the northeast shore of Melville Bay, Greenland has 
little now to offer that is interesting to the explorer. Not 
that the coast line has been covered in detail; it has not, 
but it has been roughly traced out, ready to have the de- 
tails filled in by just such large expeditions as Dr. Cook’s, 
made up of sportsmen, ever seeking fresh territory that 
has not yet been shot over. What with the informatign 
about the North that will come in next September when 
these expeditions — comprising some seventy Americans — 
return from the upper end of Baffin’s Bay, the regions of 
Kane and Hayes ought to be pretty well known through- 
out the country at large. 

Undoubtedly there will be a great store of facts turned 
in next autumn, both to the general public, from Dr. 
Cook’s party, and to scientific bodies from the expeditions 
of Lieut. Peary and Mr. Bryant. Lieut. Peary, as every 
land, to trace the east coast from Independence Bay, the 
highest point he reached in 1892, down to Cape Bismarck, 


and certain details of scientific information. 


Arctic regions. 
Relief Expedition. 
men. 


Ohlin of Sweden, zodlogist; 
Philadelphia, surgeon; Mr. H. L. Bridgman, of the Brook 
lyn Standard Union; Mr. Emil Diebitsch of Port Royal 
S. C., civil engineer. 


tenius. 
offered a place with Mr. Bryant. 


Bay. They expect to arrive there about July 25. 


over the inland ice to the north of Greenland, and if all i 


carefully down the coast and enter Jones Sound. Thi 





_ a social celebrity or a millionaire among them. 


explorers because so much is surmised concerning it 


one knows, aims to define the northern boundary of Green- 


the highest point previously known on the European side, 
and incidentally, if possible, to dash across the polar sea- 
ice to the pole. The first duty of the Peary Auxiliary 
party is to bring home Lieut. Peary from his headquarters, 
but undoubtedly it will have time for further exploration. 
Dr. Cook’s party expects to bring back a great many skins 


The personnel of Mr. Bryant's party, which started from 
New York on Wednesday, is as good as that of any purely 
scientific expedition which ever left America for the 
Mr. Bryant himself, though but a young 
man, led an expedition to the Grand Falls, Labrador, in 
1891, and in 1892 was second in command of the Peary 
He is a cool and sagacious man, fer- 
tile in resources. Moreover, he has that indispensable trait 
in an Arctic leader, a dignity that holds the respect of his 
With him will go Prof. William Libby, Jr., of 
Princeton University, as geographer; Prof. S. C. Cham- 
berlain, of the University of Chicago, geologist; Dr. Axel 
Dr. H. E. Wetherill of 


Dr. Ohlin is the man selected by the 
Swedish government to accompany Mr. Stein’s projected 
expedition in its search after traces of Bjérling and Kalls- 
Upon the collapse of Mr. Stein’s project he was 


This party started on Wednesday from New York for 
St. John’s, N. F., where they will take the steam whaler, 
the Falcon, to Lieut. Peary’s headquarters at Bowdoin 


Lieut. 
Peary will not have returned from his long sledge journey 


well with those of his party who are left at the headquar- 
ters, the Falcon will cross at once to Ellesmere Land, search 


body of water, discovered by Baffin in 1616, and named 
after the worshipful Alderman Jones, some time lord 
mayor of London, has never been explored to the west of 
the 85th meridian. The unknown coast is fascinating to 


seen 
white man, and no doubt there are musk oxen and ine 


big game. Here the Auxiliary expedition wi)! spend all 
the time it possibly can, charting the coast a);j making 
short excursions into the interior. About the {irs of Sep. 
tember, the party will go to pick up Lieut. Peary, who will 
by that time have returned, if all has gone we'! wit) him, 


to Bowdoin Bay. The Falcon ought to be back in g 
John’s by September 15. 
Dr. Cook's party of tourists and hunters, in|: ling also 


a number of women, will start next week from \ow York, 
on the iron steamship Miranda. They will or 
leisurely way north, putting in at Rigoulette i; 
and at the fiords in southern Greenland. W hosoeye, 
wishes to camp at any spot for the purpose o/ 
will be put ashore to wait till the steamship returns from 
her farthest north, which will be Bowdoin bay. 7, 
Miranda will reach St. John’s about the same time with y 
Faleon. Every one interested in Greenland wil! ayai 
eagerly the report of the experience of her passengers, ,, 
well as Lieut. Peary’s news from above —let. | 
the 85th parallel, at least, and Mr. Bryant’s 
Ellesmere Land. 


i8@ in g 


| 
Labrador, 


hunting, 


hope 
ws from 
ALBERT Wuirt: 
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THE REPUBLIC OF HAWAII 








The process of erecting a new government upon th 


ruins of the Hawaiian monarchy will be watched wit) 


Wi 
came very near bringing these islands under the wings of 


peculiar interest by the people of the United States. 


the American Eagle two years ago; almost every one ex 
pects thut annexation or appropriation will come about 
sooner or later; and in any case American interests are of 
the first importance there and demand the first considera. 
tion. The ‘manifest destiny ’ of these islands is so clearly 
foretold, and the United States have given such unequivo- 
cal notice to the rest of the world that no interference will 
be permitted, that the form of the new government really 
makes little difference so far as material results are con- 
cerned. It is rather with a theoretical interest, as experts in 
republic-making, that the people of the United States look 
on and criticise or commend as the Hawaiian Islands shift 
from a pagan dynasty) to an elective system and call it 
a republic. 
As far as the work has progressed, the Republic of 
Hawaii seems likely to be as truly a burlesque of demo 
racy as the late monarchy was a travesty on that form of 
Its plan is rather that of an oligarchy, and an oli 
garchy based firmly upon wealth to the exclusion of th 
element which in our own country politicians have come 
to call ‘the people.’ This is nothing with which the peo 
ple of the United States can find fault. Their government 
withdrew its hand, very properly, from interference with 
the purposes of the party which has gained control in the 
islands, and now they can only look on while these men 
settle their own affairs in their own way and call the re 
sult by what name they please. 


rule. 


They have certainly 
shown a firm grasp of the situation and will be able to 
carry out their ideas of what a republic of their kind ought 
to be. 

The provisional government, which, without 
special authority from any one, turned out the queen and 
took affairs into its own hands, is composed of the Advi- 


any 


sory ant Executive councils, together containing nineteen 
members. When the establishment of a permanent form 
of government became necessary, these councils decided te 
call a ‘constitutional convention.’ They made their own 
law for this convention, the most important feature ol 
which was that there should be only thirty-seven members 
in all and that the nineteen of the provisional government 
should have seats as delegates. Uaving thus assured to 
themselves the majority and control of the constitutional 
convention, the nineteen men in power prescribed condi- 
tions for the election of the minority of eighteen which 
assured the choice of delegates on their side. To the cov- 
vention thus assembled — it would be hardly fair to *) 
elected — the provisional government presented the draft 
of a constitution; and this, it is unnecessary to say, ¥4 
adopted with practical unanimity. 

The organic law of the new Republic of Hawaii, there 
fore, is a statement of the will of the nineteen men who 
happened to have control of the machine of government, 
and is in no way sustained by the endorsement of the pee 
ple. The character of this constitution is fully in har- 
mony with its origin, in that it looks to a government by 
an oligarchy. In the executive branch it provides for 8 
president, to be elected by the Legislature, as in France 
for six years and to be ineligible for re-election. The 


president is to appoint his cabinet officers, who are © be 
independent of legislative control as in the United State* 
There is to be no vice-president, a vacancy in the exec® 
tive office being temporarily filled by a member of the 
cabinet until an election can be held. ‘There wil! also be 
an advisory council of fifteen members, five appointed by 
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the president and the other ten by the Legislature. This 
ws for which there is no American precedent or aralogy, 
will perform funetions similar to those of advisory coun- 


ertain British colonies. It will be a Court of Par- 

ions. and will have extraordinary powers in emergencies. 
rhe legislative branch is to be composed of Senate and 

"i .. whose members are chosen by the electors. No 
be elected to the senate unless he holds property 
ve of $5,000 and has an income of at least $1,800; 


. ind an income of $900. The property qualification 
for membership in the lower house is $1,000 and an income 

52 The Senate and House contain fifteen members 
ea 


his would seem to solidify the government in the 
f property owners; but there are other provisions 
onstitution which aid to this end. For instance, 
while the president is elective by the Legislature as a whole, 
she $5.000 men of the Senate are given the power to veto, 
» a majority vote of their members, any choice which the 
two houses may jointly make. The election of a president 
new republic therefore, is placed absolutely in the 
f the larger property holders. In the same way, 
ite controls the choice of the Advisory Council, in 
the president has the appointment of one-third of 
As for the suffrage, there are educational 


| as property qualifications, together with restrictions 


imodoers. 


ituralization which practically shut out the Chinese, | 


Japanese and]Portuguese laborers. Very few Hawaiians, 


members of the Senate, and comparatively few can vote | 


for members of the lower house. 

\]] these restrictions may be desirable, but they are 
They do not make a republican form of 
covernment as we Americans know it. 


not democratic. 


And undoubtedly 
nothing was further from the purposes of the men in con- 


trol than to set up a government of the people. Every 
step they have taken has been toward the solidification of 
power in the hands of those who now hold it and to pro- 
vide for its transmission to those of their own sort. It is a 
pretty plan for this purpose, but it does not make a 


republic 
manner of consideration the consent of the governed; and 
hese days, in which some have come to believe that 
manhood suffrage is a snare and that safety lies in making 
property interests as well as intelligence and morality the 
basis of government, it may be useful to have such an 
experiment tried for us on a small scale in Hawaii. 

One thing appears with sufficient clearness in this 
affair; namely, that if the men of education and property 
n Hawaii find it necessary to exclude the great majority 
of the population from a share in the government, the 
United States had a fortunate escape from annexing those 
islands of a more liberal basis of human rights. 


Frepericx E. Goopricu. 





Emile Zola does not appear to be taking to heart his 
latest failure to be chosen an immortel. Indeed, he has 
said to an interviewer that it was he himself who urged 
one of his successful rivals, Paul Bourget, to announce his 
candidacy for the Academy. “ When I[ put up for the 
Academy,” said Zola, “I felt sure that, after one or two 
elections, the Bourget question would come to the fore. 
On one ocvasion an attempt was made to pit Maupassant 
against me, but he would not listen to it, and on his 
refusal Pierre Loti was brought forward and elected. 
\s regards Bourget, he said, ‘Zola is one of the masters 

ontemporaneous literature. I am his junior, and it is 
for him to enter the Academy first.’ When I heard of 
this answer, I thanked Bourget personally for it, and also 
asked Coppée to tell him how deeply I was touched. But, 
after two fresh checks, signs of irritation began to show 
themselves, and I was accused of barring the way to 


younger authors. I immediately replied that I was very 
sorry, and so far as Bourget was concerned, I declared 
that I, more than anybody, wished to see him made an 
Acade 


mician, and that, though I did not intend to with- 
draw my candidature, yet I should beg my friends to vote 
for him.” After this came the vacancy caused by the death 
“That opportunity,” 
most favorable for Bourget. I saw Coppée, and prayed 
him ' write to our absent friend, asking him to present 
himself as a candidate. I also wrote to him myself. ‘You 
ame ~ Renan,’ I said, ‘and you loved him. 


of Renan. continued Zola, “was 


Come back. 


; you who ought to succeed him. He answered from 
8 . ts ‘ying that our letters had deeply moved him, but 
‘Dat f 


© was going to Palestine and could not come back 
at present. A few days ago I learned that he had at last 
returned, and I intended to call on him and repeat my 

desire to see him an Academician. But before | 
call on him, he came to me, accompanied by Coppée, 


told me he was standing for the seat of Maxime du 
amp.” 


earnest 
could 


and 





Macaulay’s voluminous journal is to be published in full 
next autumn. It will come out in four volumes. 


ne can vote for a Senator who is not possessed of | 





| ae 
| Varieties, 
indeed, will be able to have a voice in the election of | 
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To grow like a rose, the fair, fragrant rose, 
In sunshine and mirth, beloved of the year, 
The life of the child in purity shows— 
Transparently good, delightfully dear ; 
To grow like a tree, and witness the while 
Sad chanves of time and fashions that stray— 
Well, this is a thought, and that is a smile, 
But sweeter by far—the blush of a dav! 


WittiaAmM Brunton. 





BIRDS. 


OBSERVATIONS FROM A VILLAGE WINDOW. 


It seems the fashion at present to study birds and to 
write about them. It is certainly a very good fashion and 
of much value if kept out of the region of mawkishness and 
sentimentality. In this last direction we have sometimes 
had studies wherein the writer exercised his fancy to 
endow the birds with personalities, to treat of their joys 


and sorrows, their love affairs and marriages, and to con- 


| coct bird conversations of a character too sentimental and 


artificial to set at all well with the eminently independent 
and unaffected character of the birds themselves. 

It would seem a truer and a more profitable way of 
studying birds, to find one’s chief interest in kinds and 
habits, 
derive 


to note their 


and 
the 
their 


characteristics 
eccentricities, and to from 
of 
not to be charm- 
ing, in the interesting peculiarities of the notes. In 
other words, instead of busying ourselves to little pur- 
pose with what we do not know and never can know about 
these small creatures, we would perhaps do well to find 
out those. interesting facts about them that are awaiting 
our investigation, and enjoy what is so continually cast at 


our feet or flashed before our vision. 


one’s pleasure 


beauties. of their plumage and the charm 


songs, or, when those songs chance 


It has been my privilege and my great good fortune 


| the past winter and the present spring to see and study 
It sets up a government, but takes into no| 


birds under circumstances and in a manner I cannot but 
think unusual. These notes which I here offer add noth- 
ing to the study of birds, excepting as all recorded evi- 
dences of study and interest may have a potential value in 
this direction; but they show a way to see and identify 
birds in no way more difficult than- the study of indoor 
plants, 

During the past several months [ have seen and iden- 
tified at short range a large number of the migratory birds 
which visit annually the settled regions of Massachusetts, 
and also most of those birds which tarry with us through 
the winter. I have carried on my observations in what 
might be called an indolent manner, if it had not been 
attended with such highly satisfactory results. Not by 
seeking bird coverts or by long and patient following of 
the birds in their swift, erratic flights, has this been done, 
nor with the aid of opera-glasses, either, but simply and 
entirely from my windows with the naked eye, the only 
glasses involved being the window-panes. In plain lan- 
guage, I invited the birds to dinner and they accepted. 

I am writing from one of the hill towns of Central 
Massachusetts, within the immediate confines of the vil- 
lage itself. Not more than a rod from my windows and on 
the edge of a south terrace stand two tall spruce balsams, 
and midway between them a lilac bush. The terrace 
slopes abruptly in front of these trees to another broader 
terrace, beyond which and some twenty yards from the 
house leans an old-fashioned four-post grape trellis. This 
decrepit structure is completely covered over and inter- 
laced with creepers, a green wilderness of leaves in sum- 
mer, and in winter and early spring a thick mass of brown, 
twisted vines. It is a favorite resort for the birds, which 
dodge beneath it, or cuddle unseen within its intricacies. 
Beyond the trellis stretch the straggling rows of an ancient 
apple orchard. 

To this space of less than half an acre, my bird studies 
have been confined. The terrace before my windows has 
been converted into a sort of bird tavern, or, more prop- 
erly, a hospice; and here, during the winter, even the 
shyest birds have been driven to accept our proffered 
hospitality. To the branches of the lilac bush were tied 
pieces of uncooked fat and marrow bone, while beneath 
the trees, the ground (or more often the snow) was 
thickly strewn with crumbs. Here in plain sight, within 
a few feet of the windows, all sorts and conditions of birds 
foregathered for our entertainment and their own as well. 
Even asI write, five different varieties of birds are congre- 
gated below me ; a downy woodpecker, clutching a vertical 
limb of the lilac bush, is vigorously sinking his bill into a 
piece of suspended fat; perched on a lower limb is a 
splendid male bluebird, while on the ground beneath, 
among the crumbs, half-a-dozen juncos, a large pursy-look- 
ing robin, two song sparrows, a fox sparrow and another 





fied—are all busily feeding. It is surely somewhat rare 
to have winter birds and migratory birds assembled thus 
together and in such ample variety. 

During February and in early March, before the 
spring birds came, the winter birds were constant and 
unfailing visitors. The chickadees we had always with 
us; the downy and hairy woodpeckers were daily and 
often hourly visitors; and nuthatches, juncos (snow-birds) 
and brown creepers were plentiful and regular in attend- 
ance. After or during a severe storm, when the ground 
was buried deep in snow, the blue-jays would come from 
their wild retreat in the deep woods, and after many hesi- 
tations, with slow advances and precipitous retreats would 
timidly and even humbly get their food. Not a suggestion 
did they show of their customary impudence, nor did even 
an echo of their sarcastic jeering cry escape them. This 
year the pine grossbeaks did not visit us, though the pre- 
vious winter we saw them in flocks. As the spring 
advanced and the birds straggled in from the South, the 
fame of our caravansari seemed to spread among them, and 
bluebirds, robins, song sparrows, fox sparrows, tree spar- 
rows, pheebes and linnets messed on the terrace with our 
‘regular boarders,’ the blue-jays, juncos, woodpeckers 
and chickadees. We did not welcome the English sparrow, 
though he came of course without a welcome and not a bit 
offended ; but to our joy the other birds were. As if by 
common agreement and understanding, every bird, from 
robin down to chickadee, attacked this dirty little alien 
whenever he appeared and drove him straight away. He 
would, however, perch on some neighboring tree within 
view of the feast, and from that safe position vent his 
impotent wrath in his villainous pa/ois. 

During the unseasonable snow-storms of April, we had 
a rare opportunity for observation. Nearly all the birds 
were driven willy-willy to the terrace for their food, and 
there at one time and within a space no larger than a 
small room I have counted, at my leisure, thirty-seven jun- 
cos, three fox sparrows, two bluebirds, two robins, two 
song sparrows and a blue-jay, all so near me that | might 
have touched them with a fishing-rod from the window 
where Isat. On those dark, stormy days, when depress- 
ing gray, dismal black and dreary white made up the out- 
door tints, these many birds were a welcome addition to 
the near landscape and put a rich variety of color into it. 
There in the tossing snow was the fox sparrow with rufus 
tail and finely mottled breast; the jay in unmatched coat 
of blue; the bluebird, a feathered mass of harmony; the 
snow-bird, his small plump body exactly divided into white 
below and steel gray above, with polished yellow bill— 
these, with all the rest of that well-dressed group, lent 
color and life and spirit to an otherwise desolate, uninviting 
scene. 

The diminutive brown creeper is in some respects the 
most interesting and undoubtedly the most independent of 
the birds who come to the terrace, for he comes not to feast 
either on the crumbs or on the meat. He pays no more 
attention to the other birds than if they were not there ; 
but beginning at the foot of the balsam, he circles up, the 
trunk, busily engaged the while in extracting from the 
bark his rations of worms and grubs. He is very small and 
active, with exceedingly short legs. When he reaches the 
top of the tree, instead of working back down the trunk 
again, I have observed him to fly invariably to the ground 
and begin the ascent anew. The nuthatch displays still 
greater skill and freedom in climbing than the creeper, and 
seems to traverse the tree trunk as easily upside down as 
anyway. The fox sparrow has an amusing way of scratch- 
ing for his food, even when there is no necessity for doing 
so, and right in the midst of crumbs he uses both feet so 
vigorously as to send crnmbs and snow flying in all direc- 
tions. 4 

During the stormy periods the birds sang little, and in 
a sort of broken, half-hearted manner; but when the sun 
shone out, even if it were still cold and snowy, not a bird 
with any pretensions to music remained silent. Then it 
was that the fox sparrows and song sparrows were incom- 
parable. These songsters have been too often lauded to 
need my feeble praise. ‘The songs of these two birds have 
often been compared. and the verdict of superiority seems 
invariably to be with the fox sparrow. The other day, I 
had an opportunity to compare the two notes under the 
most favorable circumstances, as a fox sparrow and a song 
sparrow were singing alternately in opposite parts of the 
orchard. The subdued contralto of the fox sparrow has 
a certain richness of tone that is not attained in the soprano 
of the song sparrow, but in all other respects it seems to 
me that the song sparrow’s utterances are far and away 
superior to the other. The ringing freedom and variety, 
the daring unconstraint and optimism which are expressed 
in the latter’s fine note, seem far beyond the reach of the 
fox sparrow. The fox sparrow’s song has a kind of honest 
clumsiness that is characteristic of the bird itself, though 
at this season and in this region we do not see or hear him 
at his best. In like manner, the note of the song sparrow 


small sparrow—a new comer whom I have not yet identi- | expresses all the grace and sparkle of its author. Nuttall 
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speaks of the soig sparrow as “never remarkable for 
sprightliness,” but my own observation would lead me to 
tise precisely the word sprightly to characterize him. How- 
ever, we could dispense much better with many things we 
now believe necessities than with either of these truly 
precious birds. 
finches have arrived, and soon new recruits will be coming 


Even since I began this paper, the gold- 


every day. 

In this brief enumeration I have not tried to vive a 
complete list of the birds I have observed from my win- 
dows, and not a few birds have already occurred to me 
that have been unnotived in this paper. But I have hoped 
that this narration of the manner in which the birds were 
induced to honor us, and of the simple and easy way of 
observing them which it has afforded, may prove sugges 
tive. If there is any one deduction I would wish to make 
from my experiences, it is that few people who really desire 
to know our birds need remain without that knowledge. 
Persons who have a genuine though superficial interest in 
birds, and who group all the sparrows, nuthatches, chicka- 
dees and juncos under the comprehensive but thoroughly 


’ 


unworthy name of “little brown birds,” can hardly realize 
how much they miss of knowledge and pleasure by such 
simple nomenclature; and it shows, besides, that, despite 
their interest, a bird to them is only a bird, whether it be 
English sparrow or bobolink. 

In the study of birds, locality has uot so much to do 
with results as is commonly supposed, and the environs of 
Boston will furnish nearly if not quite as many varieties of 
birds as a retired Massachusetts village. It depends not 
so much on where you are, as whether you wish earnestly 
to see the birds. 
pictured in your mind you will sooner or later see them in 
reality. Any reasonable undertaking, sincerely set about, 
is generally accomplished. 

It is well, however, to guard one’s self against undue 
sentiment in this study —a study most prolific in senti- 
mentalists — and to avoid all overdrawn or highly colored 
bird literature. 
necessary, while the sentiment is superfluous. 


If you have the birds in your heart and 


The birds themselves furnish all the color 
The ‘ little 
brothers of the air’ attitude toward birds is unreal and, by 
loading us with emotional fancies about them, tends rather 
to increase our ignorance than our knowledge, without 
adding materially to the poetry of bird life. 

Puitie Russec.. 


THE CASE OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC. 


To the Editors of the Commonwealth : 


I would fain set before your readers the present status 
of the matter of refunding the debt of the Central Pacific 
Railroad to the United States. The chief facts in the 
matter are as follows : — 

1. The C. P. R. R. is bankrupt, while the estates of 
the four men who built it, viz., Leland Stanford, Mark 
Hopkins, Charles Crocker and C. P. Huntington, contain 
something like $40,000,000 each, most, if not all, of which 
ought to have been kept in the treasury of the road, in 
order to pay its debts. The way in which this enrichment 
was effected was thus: The above four men were directors 
of the C. P. R. R., and had entire control of it. Then they 
organized the Contract and Finance Company, consisting 
of themselves. Then, as directors, they let contracts to 
themselves as the C. & F. Co., to build the road at a price 
two, three, and sometimes four or five times as much as it 
cost. The grant of all this excess, except a fair profit, was 
evidently giving away the money of the C. P. R. R. — and 
giving it to themselves. It should evidently have gone into 
the treasury of the company, to be used in paying its debts. 
In fact, it went into the pockets of the four directors. The 
result of the transactions of these four men in this double 
capacity with the C. & F. Co. and other similar concerns, 
was the bankruptcy of the road, and the possession of its 
rightful property by the men who bankrupted it. 

2. Now comes Mr. Collis P. Huntington, the only sur- 
vivor of the four wreckers of the road, and wants Congress 
to pass a bill, allowing a hundred years more to the road, 
in which to pay its debts. The United States is to issue 
new bonds for the whole amount due— it is now about 
$77,000,000, and matures for payment from 1895 to 1902 
— and is to guarantee payment of both principal and inter- 
est of these bonds. The old bonds are to be withdrawn, 
and the liability of the road for them cancelled. 

3. N. B.— The Central Pacific Railroad will cease to 
exist, by its charter limitation of life, in 1911. Then when 

the bonds are not paid at the end of the hundred years, to 
whom can the government have recourse? Echo answers, 
To nobody at all. In short, the plan looks like a deliberate 
attempt to fool the government out of most if not all of 
this debt of seventy-seven million dollars. 

4. But even this is not the real heart of the proposed 
transaction. As the matter stands now, the law of Cali- 
fornia (for the Central Pacific is organized under the laws 
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liable for its debts in proportion to the quantity of stock 
they held when the debts were incurred. When the debt 
of the C, P. R. R. to the United States was incurred, the 
aforesaid four men held nearly all its stock ; their estates 
are liable for the amount of it to the government accord- 
ingly, and a few days ago Attorney-General Olney com- 
menced proceedings against the Stanford estate to recover 
its share of the debt. I[t is not improbable that proceed- 
ings for the like purpose will be taken against the Crocker, 
Hopkins and Huntington estates also, and there is good 
reason for believing that such proceedings may be success- 
ful. This, apparently, is what Mr. Huntington fears, and 
this the real reason why he wants Congress to pass a law 
which shall exonerate the C. P. R. R. itself, and its origi- 
nal stockholders along with it, from their present liability. 
It seems hardly possible that in the present condition 
of the treasury our government should at once surrender 
all its security for $77,000,000, and confirm its possession 
in the hands of those — or their heirs — who got it away 
from the railroad, when it can now be recovered for its 
original and rightfal purposes. P. 


THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY PHOTO- 
METRIC CATALOGUES. 


MR. RITCHIE DISCUSSES PROFESSOR PICKERING’S REPLY 
TO MR. CHANDLER. 

II. 
To the Editors of The Commonwealth : 
In the matter of Professor Pickering’s reply to Mr. 
Chandler's statement regarding the errors in the Photomet- 
ric Catalogue, it is now my desire to consider somewhat 
at length the more scientific portion of Professor Picker- 
ing’s argument. 
The Director of Harvard College Observatory admits 
that the errors specified by Mr. Chandler do exist, and the 
question is, therefore, narrowed down to a consideration 
of the inferences which may properly be drawn from these 
facts, together, of course, with such other facts as may 
become evident from an examination of the catalogue. 
Much of the Harvard defense, if it may be so termed 
for brevity, is devoted to proof of the accuracy of the Har- 
vard catalogues, first, by comparison with other eatalogues 
and, second, by an enumeration of the precautions taken to 
avoid mistakes. ‘The comparison portion of the defense 
refers mostly to Vol. XIV, a work in which Mr. Chandler 
has as yet pointed out no specific errors, D. M. 27.725° 
excepted. While this volume affords abundant opportu- 
nity for discussion, this had better be deferred until the 
errors in the volume have been noted. 
But it may be said-in passing, that these comparisons 
have been made not by an outsider but by the Observatory 
itself, and the methods used are, in a way, suggestive of 
those employed by some daily papers, each of which, by 
comparative figures selected according to some rale—a 
different rule for each paper—is able to prove that its cir- 
culation surpasses that of the others. The consideration 
of Vol. XIV was purposely omitted from Mr. Chandler’s 
paper, since a consideration of the errors which he has 
already found would have extended it to an unwieldy 
length. As to the second method, it need only be said that 
any argument based on the precautions taken to avoid 
mistakes must fail if the mistakes are found to exist, and 
proof that they do exist may be deduced from the state- 
ments of the defense itself. 

It is asserted in the defense, in palliation of the Har- 
vard errors, that “ every astronomer is of course aware that 
the difficulties of identification in the case of variable stars, 
especially when they are faint, are much greater than with 
stars photometrically constant. It is somewhat as though 
it should be argued |from a'physician’ losing twenty per 
cent of his cholera patients that he had been equally 
unfortunate in his general practice.” This is a general 
statement which if not explained is likely to create an 
erroneous impression. Observations with the photometer, 
if properly conducted, are not comparable in the matter 
with those taken with ordinary instruments. This re- 
search, it should be remembered, was undertaken with a 
special apparatus, the whole purpose of which was to 
measure the light of the star towards which it was pointed 
at the time of the observation. It was the duty of the ob- 
server to measure the brightness of the object which was 
there, and this star might be of any brightness within the 
range of the photometer. The fact that it had been 
brighter or fainter last week or last year was of no conse- 
quence to the observer, for he was concerned only with 
the brightness of the object at the time of observation. If 
the photometer and the method are effic.ent, all of the 
stars, whether variable or constant, stand on the same 
footing. If a method was followed in which the variable 
stars were more difficult to observe than the constant ones, 
it needs no argument to show that such a method was de- 
fective and its results untrustworthy. 

That the Harvard method was an improper one seems 





of California) makes the stockholders of a corporation 


to be further proven by a single phrase in the defense, in 
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the description of the precantions in obser, ing ‘ 2 
aid to the observer in the identification of th. star a n. 
we 


catalogue magnitude was read to him by t} 


recorder ” 
This was a wrong use of the magnitude, fo: Prejudices 
- . site 

the observer in favor of one or another of {)), objert 
e VO) bin 

the telescope. For, as we shall see, the phot 


’ ‘te 
Hever ¢ Ould 


not be directed with accuracy to a specified 


Mt in the 
heavens, and the star might be one or another of those in 
the field. This selection suggested bya { knowleds 
which an experienced photometric observer would Aa 
principle, have avoided, is probably responsible for mar 
of the errrors. 

The photometer could not be directed with , curacy to 
any specified point in the heavens. This own suff 
ciently well by the following quotation from the defen 


“ Observations of ten equatorial stars, selected a1 rand 
randoy 


gave an average deviation in their recorded positions a 
two minutes of arc in declination and about minutes 
of are or sixteen seconds of time in right ascons 
While the astronomer would hesitate to acee;t th 
mony of so small a number of stars as 1 : 
average of the great number in the catalogu 

seem necessary to discuss this point now in the face of 
many more important matters. Accepting the | 

to be that stated, 4’, we expect to find, at least once in, 
five observations, one error of double that amount. 


Since such errors are likely to occur so ofte: 


readily see that it is hopeless to expect ever 
degree of accuracy in these photometer point 
The identification of the stars was based 
eter pointing corrected by some alignments w 
prejudiced by the knowledge of the brightness of the sta 


sought. Astronomers will have no difficulty 


in forming 
an opinion as to the accuracy of such a method; but 


Mik ft 
give it a popular turn, let us see in a general way to what 
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results it conduces. Take any group of the 1D. M. « 


Lars 
of between 8 3-4 and 9 1-2 magnitude, a class which will 
certainly include nineteen-twentieths of all the stars 

catalogue. They are just like each other and are yer 


close together. An inspection of the Harvard catalo 


will show that the three estimates of brightness of any 
of these stars will vary as much from each other as they 


will from the estimates of the brightness of any other st 


in the group. There is no accurate position where! 


distinguish one star from another, for the pointing of | 
photometer has a probable error sufficiently large to ir 
the whole group. 


It would be possible, therefore, while claiming | 


observe a certain star a number of times, to obser 
different stars equal in number to the observations, observ 
ing no star twice, and yet the record would in no wa 


exceed the limits of error of the Harvard Catalogue 
would be possible, despite the ‘precautions,’ to introduce int 
the working list any number of spurious stars, stars whic! 
never existed, and the standard of accuracy of the observa 
tions would not enable this to be detected. In fact, this is 
precisely what happened when those ‘ new stars’ wer 
observed and given magnitudes, when there were no stars 
there which the photometer could reveal. This explains 
also why the various errata occurring in different cata 
logues have been so faithfully recorded at their spurious 
brightness in the Harvard Catalogue. 

Since attention has been called in the defense to som 
of the details of the Harvard methods, it may not be amiss 
te consider same of the details to which attention has ne 
been directed. In Vol. XXIV of the annals, page 7, ther 
is an account of the celerity with which observations could 
be prosecuted, which is very much to the point 
formation of a judgment of the quality of the Harvar 
work. This account notes the order of the operations 
which included the setting on the star, the identification of 
it, presumably the ‘ precautions,’ by the identification 
neighboring objects, and the making and recording of ! 
comparisons of the light of the star with the standard, 4 
of which, it is stated, were completed at the maximut 
rapidity within 37 seconds and often required no mo" 
than 50 seconds. 

Now there is no one fact in photometry which is better 
Whether the 9 
eration is performed with or without instrum: its, it 1m 
plies a careful judgment, deliberately exercised, with 0™ 
for the retina and the brain to properly estimate the 


established than the necessity for time. 


ditions of light. For example, ifone compares 4 red star 
with its neighbors, the first impression will invariably & 
erroneous, and it will require time, more time, in /act, thas 
for the whole of the four Harvard comparisons and theit ® 
tendant settings altogether, before the star will have ™ 
tled into a steady condition of brightness. In such & 
treme cases, one looks at his first impression with sur 
so great is the apparent difference between what the ™ 
seemed to be and what it proves to be after deliberate ® 
servation. All cases-will not be so strongly marked * 
this, but there will always be an element of inaccuracy * 
tendant upon rapid work. All photometric observe™ af 
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urd haste, this mad race, as it has been termed, 


ie neerver and recorder, can have no other result 


nultiplieation of mediocre observations. It is im- 

iat this matter be properly understood and that 

. boasting about the particular advantage of a 

form of photometric apparatus be ailowed to ob- 

fact that all comes back to the question of per- 

eve and mind, and that time and condition of de- 

, ire absolutely necessary for these to perform 
he properly . 

| nt towards which all this evidence converges is 

«: the mass of the Harvard Catalogue consists 

ars. all of about the same brightness and so 

- n the heavens that in point of position as well 

- ess they are in general within the limits of error 

talogue. For the determination of the ratio of 

ations, these stars are of course useless. There 

no other course than to judge by what can be 

1 variable stars, where there exist outside of the 

ata some data upon which jadgment may be founded. 

This | shows a misidentification of about one in every 

stars, implying that there is about an even 

st one error exists in every one of the stars 

t bright. With but a fraction of this ratio of 

ation established, of course no astronomer can 
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atalogue for ‘any precise or critical purpose,’ 
s precisely the statement made by Mr. Chandler 
ning of his article. 


Mr. Chandler’s modest assertion, supported as it is by 


unt evidence, is certainly not what it is said to be in 


P “ Deductions sought to be drawn from scanty 

it would appear, on the contrary, as if the 

Director of Harvard Observatory had failed to appreciate 
e severity of the facts which he admits. 

it hardly seems necessary to carry this criticism further, 

t since some of the statements in the defense seem to 


ack that fairness of presentation which one likes to see in 


tif 
; 


, scientific argument, it may be well to call attention to a 
few of them, in order that their misleading tendeney may 
be appreciated. It is stated that in these eight cases 
the errors occurred not in the identification but in the 

inal reduction. This is meaningless, since the reduc- 


) must be as much a portion of the plan as the observa- 
it does not seem legitimate to seek to throw dis- 
redit upon an opinion based upon the clock-like regularity 
tain variable stars, and so stated plainly, by a refer- 


the vagaries of Omicron Ceti, the irregularities of 


which have alw ays been a puzzle to astronomers. 
Of the same sort is the impression created by the 
statement: “ When a variable star was so faint as to be 


in the photometer, it sometimes happened that an 


Such errors 
n identification are liable to oecur with any instrument. 


wijacent faint star was observed by mistake. 


| 
' 


n such cases, a large difference in brightness is as prob- 
able as a small one, and would never be used to indicate 
the amount of error in measurement by a critic who was 
inprejudiced. It is as if a rifleman should aim at a wrong 
and the distance between the two targets be taken 
1s a measure of his marksmanship.” In the first place, 
one would suppose from this that the stars which were 


observed instead of the variables were faint stars. In 
about 


target, 


half of the cases these stars were between 7 1-2 and 


5-4, so that there was no excuse for confusion. As to 


‘he errors in identification occurring with any instrument, 


® true 


but careful observers, knowing this, take 
‘lent precautions against them, so that they rarely 
lherefore, to give the proper turn to the similes 
the defense ( Lucus a non luce ndo), to illustrate 
ent, it might be said that a rifleman addicted to 


ng on a wrong target does not take high rank as a 
Marksmayr 


f his pat 


untort 


, and that a physician who loses twenty per cert 
ients, while others lose but one, is in an equally 
position. 


Joun Ritcurir, Jr. 
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A SKETCH OF THE YEAR'S WORK. 


ouraging, amid the rush and turmoil of external 


and self-seeking which so largely and necessarily absorb, in 
a: , nunity, the energies of men in our day, to note 
age be of a love of knowledge and intellectual 
Sin ‘ourse, it is but natural to suppose that such 
Stetina be conspicuous in what bears the complimen- 


{ the Athens of America, if anywhere. But 
tual reputation of Boston, it must be confessed, 

z that passes easy understanding. It frequently 
*pology, and must be taken ata discount. Boston 
prolific soil for the growth of fads, the nurture of 
enthusiasms, pretension and exaggeration in 
this is acteosete mystical and fancifal. But while 
ee nd no ‘ there is no city of its size anywhere, 
ona ite pe y not in this country, where sound Jearning 
“sence count for more, or are more generously 


 somet! 
ealle for 
Sawa 
mistaken 


thought 











and ardently fostered; where there is greater zeal in 
high moral and philanthropic pursuits, in the sciences and 
arts and genuine culture. 

Among the numerous associations of people represent- 
ing intellectual aims, in which Boston abounds, some of 
those that are devoted to work of the most solid and 
unquestionable value are but little known, few in the num- 
ber of their members and scantily demonstrative or adver- 
tised. This is particularly true of the organization whose 
name appears at the head of this article and which closed, 
May 18, the fourteenth vear of its existence. Its course 
has been a very simple and unpretentious one. It has 
made no special effort to enlist the attention of ‘ society,’ 
or the fashionable. It has no afternoon teas, or receptions, 
nor sought the aid of ‘patrons’ or ‘patronesses.’ Still, 
we doubt if there is any similar gathering in the city, aside 
from the Lowell Institute courses of lectures and one or 
two other institutions of a like high order, which have 
maintained a superior series of meetings, in respect of the 
subjects considered and the discussions that have followed 
them. 

These meetings oceur every Sunday, beginning with the 
first in October and continue to the second Sunday in May. 
Although on the day associated with church-going and 
worship, it is not their purpose to be unfriendly or op- 
posed to such observance, nor is it wished to appear so, 
since the time at which they are held is at the noon hour, 
or between these services. It being the habit of some to 
regularly come from church to this after-meeting, such a 
use of Sunday is justified in these words of Prof. Hurley, 
“And this 
leads me to ask, Why should scientific teaching be limited 
toweek days? . . . 


which we copy from a circular of the class : 


Would there be anything wrong 
in using part of Sunday for the purpose of instructing 
those who have no other leisure,in a knowledge of the 
phenomena of nature, and of man’s relation to nature? [| 
should like to see a scientific Sunday school in every 
parish, not for the purpose of superseding any exciting 
means of teaching the people the things that are for their 
good but side by side with them. I cannot but think there 
is room for all of us to work in helping to bridge over the 
great abyss of ignorance which lies at our feet.” 

The following list of speakers and their subjects of the 
last season of the class will be of interest, we trust, in this 
connection. Dr. J. W. Foss, Hypnotism; Robert Crosby, 
Hypnotism from the Theosophical Standpoint; Dr. J. 8. 
Flagg, Facts and Hallucinations; Dr. Hamilton Osgood, 
Hypnotic Suggestions; Dr. Edward P. Colby of Boston 
University, The Nervous System ; Dr. Herbert Nichols of 
Harvard University, Experimental Psychology; Prof. C. 
E. Dolbear of Tufts College, Matter and What is Likely 
to Come Out of It; Miss Helen A. Clarke, editor of Poet 
Lore, Survival of Cosmic Myths; Prof. F. A. Graves of 
Tufts College, Athenian Orators; Dr. A. H. Tuttle, Surgi- 
cal Bacteriology; Dr. Herbert Nichols, The Will; Chas. 
M. Bakewell of Harvard University, The Relation of 
Body and Mind; Henry W. Nichols of the Massachasetts 
Institute of Technology, The Life History of a River; 
Bradley M. Davis of Harvard University, Spontaneous 
Generation ; Dr. Mary E. Galloup, Woman Dentists; Rev. 
F. H. James, Taonism ; I. H. Roper, Heating and Ventila- 
tion; Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey, Home Sanitation; Dr. J. 
D. Flagg, Our Relation to the Anthropoids; Prof. Frank 
Parsons of Boston University, True Statesmanship ; 
W. D. McCracken, Legislation by Means of the Initiative 
and Referendum; Miss M. 8. R. James, The People’s 
Palace, London, England ; J. Y. Bergen, Jr., The Ceremo- 
nial Circuit, or the Survival of Sun Myths; Edwin P. 
Starbuck of Harvard University, The Science of Religion ; 

tev. W. R. Alger, A Repulse of the Materialistic and 
Agnostic Assault upon Ideal Faith; Frank A. Bates, In- 
jurious Insects; J. A. D. Monks, A Talk on Art, with 
Crayon Illustrations; James H. Cary, Distant Transmis- 
sion of Electric Energy; Geo. W. Parke, Some Features 
of the Lung System; Miss Mabel King, Impressions of 
Life in the Argentine Republic. 

It will be seen that the Parker Memorial Science Class 
does not ran in grooves. It embraces a wide range of 
subjects and discussions, and hence is in no way affiliated 
with or committed to any of the ‘isms’ or special social or 
intellectual movements that seek popular attention, what- 
ever the leanings of its individual members may be. It 
scarcely expects to produce adepts in science, though one 
cannot tell what the ultimate point may be of seed thus 
planted. Its primary aim is simply to afford to busy 
lives, whose minds are engrossed in the jading and 
monotonous round of ordinary concerns and labors, or 
exposed to the allurements of purposeless and superficial 
pastimes, or, worse, that press on every hand in a great 
city, a source of influence that shall save from mental 
apathy, stimulate and keep alive higher appreciations, and 
aid in the acquisition of natural knowledge and better 
informed judgments in respect to the problems of the 
time. 

It is an attempt to - into practical realization, in 
some measure, the teaching of the ancient sage, not less 
pertinent to the life af this nineteenth century : 


“ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom 
And the man that getteth understanding 
For the merchandise of it is better than silver, 
And the gain thereof than fine gold.” 
D. H. C. 

















BOAT SONG. 





BY ANDREW LANG. 

Adrift, with starlight skies above, 
With starlit seas below, 

We move with all the suns that move, 
With all the seas that flow ; 

For, bond or free, earth, sky and sea, 
Wheel with one central will, 

And thy heart drifteth on to me, 
And only Time stands still. 


Between two shores of death we drift, 
Behind are things forgot, 

Before, the tide is racing swift 
To shores man knoweth not. 

Above, the sky is far and cold, 
Below, the moaning sea 

Sweeps o’er the loves that were of old, 
But thou, Love, love thou me. 


Ah, lonely are the ocean ways, 
And dangerous the deep, 

And frail the fairy barque that strays 
Above the seas asleep. 

Ah, toil no more with helm or oar, 
We drift, or bond or free, 

On yon far shore the breakers roar, 
But thou, Love, love thou me! 


From Ban and Arritre Ban. 


LITERATURE. 


A SHORTER LABORING DAY. 


E1ant Hours ror Work. | By John Rae, A. M. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. London and 


Mr. Rae has given us a remarkably clear, candid and 
able discussion of the proposition that eight hours are 
enough for a day’s work. 


His conclusion is decidedly in, 
favor of the affirmative. 


It is a remarkable fact that the. 
eight-hour scheme has been supported by two separate 
courses of reasoning which are quite destructive of each 
other. What is singular is that these two arguments 
appear sometimes, though I think not often, to be urged 
by the same writer without seeing that he confutes himself, 
One of these arguments is that by limiting the laboring 
day to eight hours opportunity to work will be afforded 
for all the unemployed. This means, of course, that the 
same amount of labor put forth in fewer hours will give a 
proportionally smaller product, and, the demand continu- 
ing the same, there will be a demand for the labor that 
otherwise lacks opportunity. ‘This, in turn, implies either 
that the price of the product must be increased or that 
the wages must be diminished. Really, in either case 
there would be a diminution of real wages, for if the 
prices of all commodities are enhanced this would be 
equivalent to a general reduction of real wages. 

The other argument is that the shorter day, by reason 
of the greater vigor which the laborer has during working 
hours, enables him to produce as much in the shorter time 
as inthe longer. Of course, if the latter proposition is 
true, it nullifies the former ;, for if the same amount is pro- 
duced there is no opening for ‘additional labor. 

The argument in the interest of the unemployed is 
maintained by Mr. George Gunton. Mr. Rae confines 
himself to the latter and insists that the diminution of time 
will have no perceptible effect on the demand for labor. 

The a priori argument is certainly very plausible. It 
is clear enough that, beyond a certain period of continuous 
exertion by an individual, the physical energies flag and 
the labor put forth is less effective both in amount and 
in quality. Any one would believe quite confidently that 
aman would produce more in fourteen hours than in 
sixteen; one would also believe, though perhaps less con- 
fidently, that more would be effected in twelve than in 
fourteen. But to find out how far one might go in reduc- 
ing the time and yet maintaining the maximum productive 
efficiency, would require carefully conducted and critically 
observed experiment. 

Mr. Rae reasons well from the nature of the case. But 
his main proof is from actualexperience. This experience 
is more abundant than is usually known. In certain 
countries and in certain trades this method has been on 
trial for ten, fifteen and twenty years. In a great major- 
ity of instances the product has been in no measure dimin- 
ished, while in some it has actually increased. So ample 
is the evidence on this point that it will go far to convince 
candid thinkers that the proposition is proved. The 
health, efficiency and manliness of the workmen is also 
greatly improved. This is the reason of the enlarged prod- 
uct in proportion to the time. It is also a decisive argu- 
ment in favor of the principle, that it gives so much more 


of real life and the enjoyment of life tothe men. It also 


gives opportunity for self-improvement in many ways. 
The fear, which is nearly always expressed Ly those 
who are in doubt about the movement, that it would tend 
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to increase of dissipation and demoralization is fairly met, 
and statistics are cited to show that the contrary is almost 
uniformly the case. At all events, Mr. Rae has given us 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject and 
one that deserves respectful consideration. 

Groroe M. STEELE. 


CruMBLine Ipots. Twelve Essays on Art, dealing chiefly 
with literature, painting and the drama. _ By Hamlin Gar- 
land. Chicago and Cambridge: Stone & Kimball. 

Mr. Garland might have taken a motto from Rasselas, 
at which he sneers: “ But I soon found that no man was 
ever great by imitation. . . . Nature was to be my subject 
and men to be my auditors; I could never describe what 
[had not seen; I could not hope to move those with 
delight or terror, whose interests and opinions I did not 
understand.” ‘That is the substance of Mr. Garland’s 
book, and I quote Dr. Johnson to show, what hardly needs 
showing, that what purport to be new doctrines are very 
old indeed. 

With Mr. Garland’s main arguments I should heartily 
agree. Imitation, pale literary convention, has been the 
curse of American literature; what we need is new blood, 
renovation. At the same time, Mr. Garland’s exaggera- 
tions set one against him a little. Is it necessary because 
one admires the new to cease loving the old? 
part, I feel profound pity for Mr. Garland’s friend for 
whom impressionism—wonderful revelation as it doubtless 
is—has spoiled Corot and Rousseau, Titian and Raphael. 
The truth is, Mr. Garland, in spite of his theory, is not 
half individualistic enough. He forgets the supreme indi- 
viduality of genius. He forgets that the seen does not 
make art, but the seer. Bushels of local color are nothing 
without the harmonizing and creating eye. Such eyes do 
not come often in a generation, and that is why we turn 
to the genius who has seen and can teach us to see, even 
if we have to go back a thousand years. Mr. Garland’s 
assertion that we can see as Shakespeare saw is preposter- 
ous. We must, indeed, use our own eyes, but we must be 
taught to use them. Then the local color theory recoils on 
itself. I am ata loss to see why descriptions of Californian 
life and scenery should be any nearer to me, though written 
to-day, than descriptions of England written two hundred 
years ago. 

I don’t know about Mr. Garland’s American Middle 
Class; but I am sure that for the intelligent reader who 
counts there are two main sources of literary interest: the 
study of the broad traits of human nature, which have 
hardly changed since the days of Homer, and the appli- 
cation of the accumulated wisdom of the past to the com- 
prehension of the present. Both these things require a 
very different view of literary history from Mr. Garland’s. 

But when one has read a little more both of literary 
history and of history in general than Mr. Garland has 
done, what strikes one most in his book is the awful 
seriousness of it. The doctrines of these new apostles, 
“ veritists,” to use Mr. Garland’s word, make up in 
solemnity and fanaticism for what they lack in definiteness. 
They are chiefly marked by what is perhaps most charac- 
teristic of the great American Middle Class, its extremely 
comfortable estimate of itself. In that, and in serene 
unconsciousness of what there is of the humorous in such 
self-acceptance, the new American schools, if one may call 
them so, are admirably represented by their revered 
founder, Whitman. GAMALIEL Braprorp, Jr. 
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His VANtsHEeD Star. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


Once more, in the presence of the great mountains, 
majestic in the sunlight, or looming, gloomy, through 
steadily falling rain and drifting mists, half a dozen of 
Mrs. Murfree’s primitive personages live for the benefit of 
whosoever cares to study theirlives. The mountaineers, 
and especially the mountaineers’ daughters, with their per- 
fect faces, supple bodies and heavily moving minds, are 
fascinating people to read about. Their emotions, as is be- 
fitting the emotions of people who live in a region so grand, 
are slowly aroused ; but once moving are as intensely hot 
and hard to turn as the mountain fires. 

The personages in His Vanished Star are a gang of 
moonshiners, who work deep in a disused mine, a fine old 
mountaineer and his daughters, a sheriff, and an architect 
who owns a mountain or two,and wants to put up a summer 
hotel. The plotis absorbingly interesting up to within a 
few pages of the end, but unfortunately Mrs. Murfree fails 
to cap her climax impressively. She alludes many times in 
the course of the narrative to mysterious noises as of picks 
in the bowels of the mountain; noises reputed to be of 
ghostly origin. Of course it is apparent at once that some- 
thing is to come of these noises; they are as portentous as 
the gleams of red that Glaucus and Ione perceive down in 
the cracks in the witch's cave on Vesuvius. But the 
ghastly sounds turn out to be made by no more important 
a personage than a decrepit miner hunting for eighty-seven 
dollars he has lost. With the introduction of this ex- 


turbs one of the heroes of her tale, the authoress destroys 
the unity of action. 

Fortunately, with its fine character drawing and excel- 
lent scenic effect— Mrs. Murfree better than most writers— 
indicates the subtle effect of nature’s moods upon the 
moods of her people—the story could stand with no con- 
nected plot at all, if there were none. There are eight 
clearly indicated characters, each with its own peculiar- 
ities. ‘There is besides one bit after another of interesting 





Chankes Egbet Craddock 


Copyright by Houghton, Mifflia & Co. 


incident; the best is the ride of the sheriff's party at 
night, when the superstitious mountaineers work them- 
selves into a panic. One can almost hear the echo 
of "Dolphus’s wild shouts ringing horribly back from the 
wastes of rock, or see the mysterious white things beckon 
ing from the edge of the precipice. 

done no finer descriptive work than this. 


Mrs. Murfree has 





ScHoot MANAGEMENT. By Emerson E. White, A. M., LL.D. 
American Book Company. 


A remarkably valuable publication comes from the 
well-known and esteemed author and teacher, Dr. White. 
It deserves the earnest consideration of every teacher. 
Youth is a great force, and all persons who have much 
to do with schools realize that there is a certain magnetism 
about a young teacher that goes far in determining the 
value of the service. However, it is very often seen in 
large city schools that young girls just out of school, quite 
imperfectly trained, are, by political influence, even where 
systems of examination and certificate apparently rule, put 
in charge of a large number of children, all personal in 
their capacities and requirements. Inexperienced teachers 
are entirely incapable of understanding them, and the con- 
sequence is mutual irritation; an inoculation from the 
sap of the tree of knowledge that takes more or less effect, 
generally less. With the second year comes a change of 
teacher, possibly for the better, possibly for a similar ex- 
perience. This is all wrong, and we need not wonder that 
school training is so far from ideal. No teacher should be 
employed just because she wants to earn her living in some 
way. Choice should always be made of a teacher who 
teaches because she loves teaching, because she likes chil- 
dren, because she is fitted by proper pedagogical studies, 
by moral principles, mental endowments and good health, 
to teach. 

Our author wisely says: “Fruitful skill in any trade 
or art is the result of training, and hence it is that special 
training is becoming the recognized door to every skilled 
pursuit. . .. The teacher needs special preparation for 
his high work.” 

A teacher can never afford to cease daily study, and 
moreover he or she must be a living example of learning 
and virtue. “If he would banish falsehood and kindred 
vices from his pupils’ hearts, he must first exorcise them 
from his own. If he would make them truthful, gentle, 
kind and just, his own life must daily exhibit these vir- 
tues.” Tried by those standards how many of our teachers 
are fit? There are many excellent men and women to be 
found in their ranks, but we fear the average is not what is 
desirable. As some of us look about in public schools, we 
are very glad that our dear ones are not subjected to the 
rule and discipline of men or women, still in need of disci- 
pline for themselves. Normal schools where right princi- 
ples of pedagogy prevail should be multiplied. Teachers 
need to be taught the lessons so clearly given by Dr. 
White; they should learn, first, the hygienic needs of a 
school-room, in order that they may intelligently demand 
proper conditions ; and, second, how to govern both them- 
selves and those in their charge. 

A great point is made of ‘moral training.’ After all, a 
child goes to school not so much to learn as to learn how 





traneous character and a certain imagined star that dis- 


struction. Better to sacrifice some of the ‘.), 
spend the time thus gained in moral instr), 
teach too many subjects. It would be bette, 
few as in olden times rather than to neglect {| 
portant result oftraining. In this book are , 

exposition of the author's belief on this point 

fully prepared series of lessonsas a guide to ; 
tion. 

Among the topics of importance most effect 

are The Elements of Governing Power, (o 
Easy Control, School Incentives, Punishment | 
ingly profitable section) and Religion in the < 
parents as well as teachers would read and 

most excellent treatise the next generation \ 
marked superiority to this. 

An available index adds to the utility of th 


M. A. Mo 


It seems not quite possible that Mr. Louis 

can sincerely believe in the existence of all tha: 
scribed in his book about Heaven, The Weddin, 
If he does believe in it all, the expression of | 

from his own point of view, something very lik 
ness. If he does not believe in it, but describes 

state merely to surround with local color a seri: 
earthly adventures, then the mildest thing that 

about his work is, that it is written in parti 
taste. 

With faulty diction, Mr. Pendleton takes | 
fish soul of his hero, who is bent on gaining imn 


not, through a series of perilous paths, all app 
the wrong place. But, through no particular n 
own, the soul is saved and presented with a \ 


Incidentally, Mr. Pendleton introduces argumen 
ing—so he evidently thinks—all objections to th: 
belief. His own doctrine is Swedenborgianism, 
sical. 





The difficulty in Chaperoned is that the ) 
was not chaperoned; therefore not saved from p 
marriage from an ineligible doctor and a di 
millionnaire. With innate nobility not to be exp 


letters—for the tale is told in various letters anc 
—she falls in love with the good doctor and d 
bad millionnaire. There is not a thing said i 


said. It is but a trivial thing, but otherwise 
( New York: the Cassell Publishing Company.) 


play called Wanted, a Copyist, and it is publis 
Cassell Company as a number in the Unknow 
It is too solemn in parts to act well and too 
other parts to real well, but it contains one or 
amusing situations. 


himself, but cares very little whether any one els: 


a creature as frivolous as she shows herself, in 


Mr. W. H. Brearly, who is apparently a { 
gentleman with a high m>ral purpose, bas written a litte 
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NOTES. 

The Chap-Book for June 15 begins, in a melancholy 
way, with a Ballade of Death-Beds by William Vaughn 
Moody, and ends in a dismal way with a story, in drams 
form, of the wicked fleeing where no man pursueth. Its 
called A Northern Night, and it is taken from the Amer: 
can edition, presently to be published, of a book of shor 
stories by William Sharp. Perhaps the scene is life-like, 
but certainly, for dramatic effect, it deals too much # 
length with one emotion. The girl’s terror, because ** 
thinks a ghost is after her, is sufficiently expressed in the 
scene within the castle; the skating home of the lovers * 
superfluous. The terror of the sinning couple * 
enhanced by atmospheric effects in the manner of Mae 
erlinck, but more natually introducedthan Maeterlinck* 
natural phenomena usually are. 

At Bangs & Co.'s in New York, this week, there ™ 
sold at auction, the library of Hon. P. H. Watson, ass 
ant secretary of War under President Lincoln and & 
president of the Erie Railroad. It was made up of book* 
on metaphysics, political economy, engineering, :etallurg) 
besides literary works in general. 

A. Angellier’s treatise on Robert Burns and Ps 
Sabatier’s Life of St. Francis d’ Assisi have received p™ 
miums from the French Academy. 

John M. Barrie has had to suspend operations 0 ™* 
book, The Sabbath Day—or whatever it will turn ow" 
be called—being indeed very ill at Dundee with inflam=* 
tion of the lungs. 

The magnificent edition of King Florus and the f# 


Jehan is to be exhibited in London, beginni 


skin, vellum, metal, carved-wood, needlework 
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fiddle-back wood and other material, by arti 
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It is issued by the Kelmscott Press in calf, moroce®, Pt 
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Algiers, Amsterdam, Athens, Bangkok, 


following cities * 


fast, Berlin, Boston, U.S. A.; Brussels, Cairo, 


ae Colombo, Copenhagan, Delhi, Dresden, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Geneva, Gera, Hongkong, Leipsic, Liverpool, 
“saan ; ns, Madras, Madrid, Melbourne, Memphis, 
U < A; Montreal, Munich, New York, Northampton, 
Paris, Philadelphia, Rangoon, Rome, Shanghai, Stockholm, 


Se Pe irg, Sydney, Teheran, The Hague, Tokio, 
nis, Ulwar, Venice, Vienna and Yokohama. 
enport has compiled a descriptive catalogue of 
the ex! m. 


Now that Rebert Louis Stevenson is in comparatively 


‘ood health, his books are coming out rapidly. His novel, 
a Ives just finished, and he has written most of 
another piece of fiction called The Lord Justice Clerk. 
Moreover, he has two South Sea stories completed for 
magazines 

Prof. Brander Matthews has gone to Europe and will 


remain abroad until the opening of Columbia College in 


the autumn. A portion of the summer he will spend in 


Venice and Florence. He knows parts of Europe very 
thoroughly, for in boyhood he made a carriage journey in 
Switzerland and spent some time in Paris, where he first 
leveloped his strong fondness for the drama. Mr. Mat- 
thews’s Vignettes of Manhattan will be brought out in 
book form by the Harpers in the fall probably with new 


viditions. The new book will be dedicated to Theodore 
Roosev: 

ical New Yorker but for the fact that he was born in 
New York 


t, who, according to Mr. Matthews, would be a 


Capt. Alfred T. Mahan of the Chicago, whose articles, 
advocating among other things a naval alliance between 
us and England, have been received with enthusiasm in 
the mother country, was honored on Monday, the 18th, 
with the degree of L.L. D. from Cambridge University and 


on Wednesday with the degree of D. C. L. from Oxford. 


Capt. Charles King is the author of the complete novel 
in Lippincott’s Magazine for July. The hero of his tale, 
Captain Close, is a lieutenant in camp, during Reconstruc- 


tion days, near Tugaloo, and the story deals with certain 


aiventures of his with his extraordinary commanding 
officer. Louise Stockton’s story, A Mess of Pottage, 
egins interestingly in the same issue; the heroine, 
Natalie 


sa woman very modern in her frankness. Ellen 
Olney Kirk for the first time deseribes that terrific person- 
age, the wet-nurse in Italy. Francis Leon Christian gives 
the history of the money turned in to the government from 
people with guilty consciences. There is poetry by Celia 
A. Haywood, Zoe D. Underhill and William S. Lord. 
There are several more or less interesting tales. At 
Marrini’s, a lively character sketch by Richard Hamilton 
Potts, and A Case of Hoodoo, a dialect tale from a Vir- 
ginia police. court. Among the descriptive articles are 
one by Elizabeth Morris, who writes of ‘ Mill-Girls’ here 
athome; another, under the heading, A Scattered Sect, 
wherein H. V. Brown describes a queer organization 
which flourished not long ago in England, and called itself 
‘The Army of the Lord.’ In Talks with the Trade, More 
Rudiments are considered. 


It is a curious fact, pointed out in the Mail and Express, 
that the only author who has even temporarily affected 
the circulation of George Eliot’s works is Edna Lyall. 
For 4 year or two Edna Lyall’s books were extremely pop- 
war in the midland counties, where George Eliot sells most 
largely, and they had for a year or two a perceptible influ- 
ence on the sale of George Eliot’s stories. 


Miss Hurd: An Enigma, is a book by Anna Katherine 
Green, author of the Leavenworth Case, ete. It is said to 
be as exciting as her earlier works, but qaite different as 
to motif. 

William Lyon Phelps, Instructor in English Literature 
at Yale, has prepared an edition of Irving’s Tales of a 
i raveller for the use of reading classes and students. It 
is published by Putnams, who are about to issue also the 
Sketch Book and the Alhambra. 

The two principal papers in the May issue of the An- 
‘s of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Seience of Philadelphia refer to reforms in our methods of 
government. The one, by Gamaliel Bradford, is an argu- 

nt in favor of originating amendments to state consti- 


ais 


me 


‘ations in the Legislature rather than in conventions ; and 

the other, by Edwin L. Godkin, considers the much dis- 

ee blems of municipal government. This essay 

= by he tome the city of New York, which the author 

a to be typical of large cities and one which has sailed 
ps t 


asa ee out into the unexplored ocean of city 
years ’ ae e ‘he history of the ny for the past seventy 
inion of dl lewed in 0 much as is necessary to show the 
* OF Khe present condition of things. The most strik- 

or rather puzzle of the day is the fact that in 

pl nd ity it is possible for a foreigner, who but five 
ao ne as not known by name to our intelligent citi- 
© be elected by the votes of a minority, the operation 


ing problem 


New Y 








being conducted decently, peaceably and according to law, 
and moreover in the face of the freest and most inquisi- 
torial press on the face of the earth. From this statement 
it may be seen that Mr. Godkin deals in a very interesting 
way with a very interesting question. He considers the 
solution to be the fostering of a municipal spirit which shall 
keep the city independent in its politics from the state or 
the country and release it from the rule of the parties 
which have for their bases the issues of these larger insti_ 
tutions. This he acknowledges will have a visionary look 
to those who are versed in politics, and its growth will, he 
thinks, be seriously handicapped by the greater interests 
which such problems as the tariff will always have the 
power to excite; but, at the same time, he thinks that the 
tendency of the times is towards a solution of this kind. 
Other papers in the Annals are A Decade of Mortgages, 
by Mr. G. K. Holmes; Failure of Biologic Sociology, by S, 
N. Patten ; a number of minor papers on money, school 
savings-banks and kindred topics, with many book reviews 
and current notes of matters in the line of the work of the 
magazine. 

It sounds incredible to Americans, but it seems to be a 
fact, that the carved oak doors at the north end of the 
church at Stratford-on-Avon, which were hung about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, being removed, the other 
day, for some purpose, were sold as lumber by a ehurch 
warden. The purchaser, it is said, intends to build a pig- 
sty with them. “ Those of the inhabitants of Stratford-on- 
Avon who have heard of Shakespeare,” said a bright Eng- 
lishman, “are indignant. And so what the purchaser 
bought at the price of a pigsty he is willing to resell at the 
price of historic relics.” 

Rudyard Kipling, who, by the way, it is said, is going 
to build a house in England overlooking the channel is 
perfectly certain that Shakespeare’s island in The Tem- 
pest was Bermuda. “You can identify the spot,” he 
avers, “the bay where Stephano and Trinculo found 
Caliban and the pool of green scum. 


A collection of lectures by John Ruskin is published 
by Macmillans. It is called Verona and Other Lectures. 
For some time it has been out in England, where it has 
been received with a certain amount of approval. 

Mr. Norman Gale has devoted himself to the curious 
task of making an anthology from the works of young, liv- 
ing poets. The verse of no man over forty years old is to 
be admitted into Mr. Gale’s book. 

The Macmillans are about to issue, one at a time, the 
works of Jane Austen, illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 


Evidently the resources of ‘local color’ for stories in 
East India are fathomless. Curiously enough, however, 
the most interesting of these tales hitherto presented have 
been short ones. Mrs. Flora Annie Steele, whose ‘ studies ’ 
of native life, with its picturesque superstitions, have been 
highly entertaining, has brought forth now a full-sized 
novel, The Potter’s Thumb, published by Harper's. 
Judged by the publishers’ announcement, the book prom- 
ises to be very interesting. 

The July issue of the St. Nicholas is evidently intended 
to rouse the patriotism of American youth for the Fourth. 
It is full of the warlike achievements of Americans. Mrs. 
Seawell’s tale of Decatur reaches the epoch wherein the 
gallant young lieutenant destroys the Tripoli. Mary S. 
Winthrop will write of the life and martyrdom of Nathan 
Hale, and H. Gilbert Frost will describe the career and 
the wreck of the gallant old Kearsarge. 


Just now, when half adozen expeditions are either al- 
ready in the arctic regions or about to set out for them, an 
account of an outfit for work in the polar country is timely. 
Dr. Cook, who was surgeon of the Peary Expedition in 
1891-92, and is going in 1895 to spend the winter below the 
Antarctic circle, has described his equipment in an article 
presently to be published in Harper’s Young People. 

Macmillan & Company, have been selected to publish 
the books for the Columbia University Press. The first 
book issued will be a volume of Classical Studies prepared 
in honor of Prof. Henry Drisler by some of his former 
pupils. It will be presented to him on Commencement 
Day, which marks the completion of his fifty years of official 
connection with Columbia. Among the contributors are 
Professors Merriam, Peck, Butler, Jackson, Perry, Got- 
theil, Matthews, Egbert, McCrea, Woodward, and Young 
of Columbia, Ashmore of Union College, Hopkins of Bryn 
Mawr, Gudeman of Pennsylvania, Sloane of Princeton, 
Knapp and Earle of Barnard, Hussey of Nebraska, and 
Dr. Julius Sachs of the Collegiate Institute. 

There used to be on Fifth avenue, in New York, a 
curious old book-shop full of tomes in confusion. “ Fulios,” 
says a writer in the New York Times, “fairy editions, pam- 
phlets, books bound for Washington, collections of laws 
printed by Bradford, missals which Talleyrand had im- 
ported, almanacs that a delegation of Maine fishermen had 
brought as curiosities from a French port where they had 
tried in vain to give notions of whale fishing, schoolbooks, 


and Elizabethan poems—everything was in this mass, in 
comparison with which chaos was as orderly as engraved 
music. The shopkeeper was so extraordinary that her 
reality was not enough to make her seem real. She was as 
straight as a lily in the blue air at noon. Her gown had 
grown apparently on her geometrical figure. Her features 
were cunning, yet innocent. Her smile was subtle, and 
her eyes were soft as are those of a deer to a new hunter. 
She was as learned as a Magian. The tradesmen of her 
neighborhood said that she did not know how to read, but 
one asked her for any book in any language, and, without 
a moment of hesitation, she drew the book out of its Babel. 
With a soft voice she said the price, and what she said was 
final. Her estimate was not based an Brunet’s Manual, or 
on the latest auction sale at Bangs’s, but on the amount 
which she had guessed the buyer was prepared to pay.” I 
saw Tilden on the sidewalk in front of the tripod which 
she used as a cooking stove at her lunch. He seemed to 
be in mortal agony lest she should not find the book for 
which he had asked. He had searched in vain elsewhere. 
This was his last resort, and every second that ticked in 
his heart seemed to him solemn, grave and slow as the 
Trinity chimes, but she handed the book tohim and simply 
said, ‘One dollar... What do you think it was? It was the 
Croix de Malte edition of Bussy-Rabutin’s Histoire Am- 
oureuse des Gaules.” 


One of the characters who, after amusing and confut- 
ing the other characters and undermining the general grav- 
ity, vanished from the pages of Mr. Bangs’s Coffee and 
Repartee, reappears in Three Weeks in Politics, which 
Harper & Brothers publish thismonth. The character is 
richer in experience, and his wit has been sharpened to a 
feather-edge for acontest in which he aided a friendly 
candidate. 


The crews of both Harvard and Yale are now at their 
quarters on the Thames, leading that life of peaceful 
routine that precedes the great race. Dr. W. A. Brooks 
has written a description of this for the July Harper's. It 
is illustrated with drawings by C. D. Gibson. A descrip- 
tion of the government shops at Washington, where large 
guns are now successfully made, has been written by the 
superintendent, Commander T. F. Jewell, of the Navy. 
A Fourth-of-July story by Robert Grant; a summer sketch 
written and illustrated by C. S. Reinhart, the artist; 
another Western story by Owen Wister, illustrated by 
Remington ; and a brief study of the commercial value of 
lightning, by Alexander Mc Adie, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, complete the number. 

The Professional Women’s League of New York is 
going to write a book ; indeed, the introduction has already 
been written and read before the club, all complacent with 
the consciousness of coming glory. At once, a publisher 
offered to publish as many thoughts, by the professional 
women, as they should want to write down. So a history 
of English Literature from the point of view of stage 
people will presently be forthcoming, The epochs have 
been divided up as follows among members of the league : 


Introduction, Mrs. Ida Jeffreys-Goodfriend. 

Chaucer Age, Miss Cynthia Westover. 

Caxton Age, Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld. 

Elizabethan Age, Miss Katherine Stagg. 

Shakespeare, Miss Sara Palmer. 

Milton Age, Mrs. Rachel MeAfuley. 

Age of Restoration, Mrs. Eleanor Kirk Ames. 

Queen Anne Age, Mrs. Kate Bostwick. 

Age of Johnson, Miss Emma Field. 

Age of Scott, Miss Ella Starr. 

Victorian Age, Miss Mary Shaw. 

American Colonial Age, Mrs. James Fairman, 

Revolutionary Age, Mrs. Ada Crisp Marsh. 

National Age, Mrs. Edwin Knowles. 

In the Popular Science Monthly for July, the story of 
how the brilliant Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, with her 
fine energy and devotion accomplished the introduction 
into England of vaccination for small-pox, will be told by 
Mrs. H.M. Plunkett. Mr. Logan G. McPherson has set him- 
self the somewhat difficult task of expounding in the same 
number the Meaning of Corporations and Trusts. A 
series of six Studies of Childhood, by Prof. James Sully, 
the psychologist of University College, London, will begin 
in July, and there will be also an account of a correspon- 
dence concerning the weather between Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison by Alexander Mc Adie of the weather 
bureau in Washington. 


Mr. Benjamin Kidd, about whose book on Social Evo 
lution men and women interested in philosophical questions 
are still talking, is not an old man. He is employed in the 
British Civil Service, and has a record in scientific study 
and research. The curious statement is made that a good 
many of the ideas which he has developed in his book 
came to him through the patient study of colonies of social 
insects. For years he kept communities of bees and ants 
in his London rooms, and comparative study of them, he 
found, brought out the fact that social efficiency among the 
social insects is purchased at the expense of the gradual 
specialization, subordination and degeneration of the in- 
dividual. 
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somewhat injured on the 18th. Corn scone 


grown more during the week than during | the 
the season. Strawberries are pronounced very ~~ 
plentiful in Middlesex county. The report of grass wey 
little better in this state than in New Hampshire, ny 
here old fields have suffered. In Bristol «. 
prospect is about the same as last year; 
county the grass is thickening up at the bottom 
Worcester county some haying has been don 
is a slim and light crop. In northern Worcester dune 
the grass seems to be very uneven; most pieces look ‘a 
but on high ground the crop is likely to be very light Unless 
rain comes soon—old fields are reported hardly worth 
cutting. : 
The week has been very favorable for growth im dy 
state as well as in Rhode Island, although rain is sais 
in nearly all sections. Potatoes and corn ar crowing fas 
Fodder corn that had just been put in is coming along with 
arush. Rye is heavy. Oats are still rusting. but fim some 
fields there is a slight improvement since last week. There 
is generally reported a fair crop of strawberries apd 
cherries. I+ is stated that the former are coming in i 
once, and that the last picking will be small. Haying has 
begun in some of the southern counties. Ap average Cros 
is assured in most sections and in some places larger en 
last year. on heer 
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WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN.- 


BY STOYAN K. VATRALSKY. pee M ie <— ' 
The New England Weather Service, United States 


| Weather Bureau, in its weather-crop bulletin for the week 
| ending June 18, says: 

Mostly warm and pleasant weather has prevailed in 
Maine during the week just passed, and most crops have 


O Thou in whom we live and move 
And have our being day by day, 
Send forth thy wisdom from above 
To lead our steps and light our way. 


Let Faith add depth to all we know, 

Let Hope inspire and make us strong, 
And Love, fulfilment of thy law, 

Lift up our souls o’er self and wrong. 


UntY the a 
in Plymouth 
in 


&, b rt ther 


felt the influence of the high temperature and sunshine. 
Corn and potatoes especially are pushing ahead fast. 

In Aroostook county the moderately late planted pota- 
toes are doing the best. On some fields, where it was 
| thought mach seed had rotted, later developments show 
i that most of it is coming, though rather unevenly. The 

potato bugs are reported thicker than ever known before 
and in almost countless numbers. Squash bugs are cloing 
quite a good deal of damage. Fruit prospects continue 
|fine. The strawberry crop promises very large in Aroos- 
| took county. 
| Corn is growing very fast in New Hampshire and po- 
| tatoes are showing well; bugs are very plenty in northern 





Lo Mammon leads the powers of night 
And reigns supreme, while souls decay ; 
Espouse we, then, our brother's right 
And men-like act, and serve our day. 


With open brows press to the van, 
Erect before the worlds and Thee: 
Thus stand for Virtue, Truth and Man, 
And live thy truth that makes men free. 


O Lord of life, of wisdom source, 'sections. Wild or field strawberries are very scarce in 


Guide this new life to-day begun | southern counties. The hot weather has taken the mois- 


That, when each ends his fruitfn! course, ture from the soil very fast, and rain is needed on dry 


Both men and angels cry, Well done! |soils. Grass is feeling the want of rain very much and is 
t=] e? ’ ' . 


|maturing fast on light land. The hay crop at present 
the 


| crop is not up to the average ; in Grafton county it is look- 


Harvard University, June 17, 1894. 





It is filling up fast and improving 


promises rather poorly in this stase. In Coés county 


soils. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


Tv summarize: Ihe weather has been generally 


| ing light and promises to fall short one-third; in Sullivan | favor 


able for all growing crops during the week 


: Cool the first two days, with lig i Yr 
| parent as the season advances; in Cheshire county the | es light frosts in southern 1 


| ‘ | tions, and unusually , >» last ps ‘) 
timothy grass heads out very low and but little clover | ally hot and dry all the last part of i 


: ‘ | week, except local thunder showers. 
seems to be blossoming, the crop promises very small on pte ae tine | 

; : : os WS ate planted potatoes are ast i : 
light land; in Rockingham county it is maturing very fast, a I oing best in the north, and 
, | early ones in the south. 


Jack Mason and Marion Manola, as Pippo and Bettina | county it is reported light, and becomes more and more ap- ust passed 
in‘ The Mascot,’ duly opened their light opera season at 
the Park Theatre, Thursday evening. 
very large and very friendly to all members of the 
company, but especially to the principles. Both Mr. | 
Mason and his wife were raptu- 


rously applauded at every en- ‘ Fs. ‘ 


The audience was 


The lack of rain is being felt most especially by grass 
on all light soils. é' 


trance, and after every song, 
and when into the love duet 
in the second act they intro- 
duced a dance, they were. re- 
called so often that, what with 
singing and dancing, both of 
the favorites were put all out 
of breath. At the end of this 
act a diamond ring was pre- 
sented to Mrs Mason, whereat 
the audience was delighted out 
of all measure. George Wilson, 


Haying has begun in the extreme south. 
It is suggested that all correspondents make a full report 
next week of the conditions and p rospects of the hay cro 





A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 

In parts superiur what advantage lies ? 

Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 

"Tis but to know how little can be known, 


To see all other’s faults, and feel our own. 
Pop 


i SunDAY, JUNE 24. 
too, as Lorenzo, came in for a ‘ id 4 


great deal of applause. He said 
a great many things notin the 
libretto, thereby causing no 
small embarrassment to his 
companions on the stage, at 
whose bewilderment the audi- 
ence was highly pleased. Miss 
Trixy Friganza, with her swart 
hair and glowing eyes, evident- 
ly made an excellent impres- 
sion, as the prince, and indeed, 
she both sang well and bore 
herself well. The Theatre was 
elaborately decorated with 
greens. 

At the Museum, Cora Van 
Tassell with her company 
playing ‘ Tennessee's Pardner,’ 
a drama of life in the mining 
country. The only thing to be 
regretted about the play is that 
more people are not killed in it. 
Otherwise the piece fulfils the 
demands of a play of the wild 
west very well. There is plenty of good dialect, there are 
plenty of good situations, there is plenty of good, wholesome 
fun. But, in a drama of its kind one expects to find more 
deadly deeds, whereas in ‘ Tennessee's Pardner’ only one 
man is killed, and his death occurs off the scene. The 
roles were all well enacted. Miss Van Tassell’s best 
point was her dialect. Miss Marguerite Ziemer was in 
general good as the noble confidence woman. Mr. Main- 
hall and Mr. Andrew Robson were acceptable as Caled 
Swan and Asa Bice, and Mr. Edwin Barbour as Barlow, 
a rough miner, was excellent; his part was small, but it 
was most artistically rendered. 

At the Tremont, Camille D*Arville, supported by Mr. 
George Frothingham, has been singing to full audiences. 


God blesses still the generous thought, 
And still the fitting word He speeds, 
And truth, at His requiring taught, 
He quickens into deeds. 
Whitti 
Monbay, JuNE 25. 
Great is Beauty's grace, 
Truth is yet as fair as she! 
Campion. 
Tuespay, JuNE 26. 
A crown, 
Golden in show, is but a wreath of thorns, 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares. 





Milt 
WepDNEsDAY, JUNE 27. 
Some friends as shadows are, 
And fortune as the sun ; 
They never proffer any help 
Till fortune hath begun. 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 


is 


Cut prejudice against the grain ; 
But gentle words are always gain. 
Té HNYSOe 


CAMILLE D’ARVILLE — At the Tremont Theatre. 


and cut worms and dry weather have apparently reduced Fripay, JUNE 29. 


the erop by at least one-third. 

In northern Vermont, in Orleans county, it is feared 
that the hay crop will be light unless very favorable 
weather obtains; but farther south in Orange county, the 
correspondents report that the grass is doing as well as 
one could wish. They say it is uneven; there are a good 
many fields of light grass with sorrel, etc., but on new, well 
stocked land, well established, the crop will doubtless be 
heavy. The weather has been favorable to most crops, 
and all are growing fast now. Corn is reported very poor 
in places, because so much seed rotted, but in others, 
though backward, it is showing good color and growing 
well. Potatoes promise well. Squash bugs are destroying 
cucumbers and squashes. 

Wednesday was very cold along the coast in Massa- 
chusetts, and on Thursday morning the thermometer 
dropped to 32 degrees in Plymouth county, and ice was 
formed in some few places. Strawberries and other tender 
crops were slightly injured. We have no report of dam- 
age to the cranberries. The weather and sunshine of the 
last part of the week have pushed crops along wonderfully, 
so fast that potatoes, grain, etc., was wilting and being 


Virtue is true happiness, 


Excellence true beauty. 
Montgomery 


The contest between armor and projectile goes ® 
and this time it is the armor which scores a triumph. 4 
month ago, one of the great plates, eighteen inches thick. 
designed for the side of one of the new battleships, ™ 
knocked to pieces by a shot from a twelve-inch rifle 
at the government proving grounds near Washington. Oa 
Tuesday last, a seventeen-inch plate was set up before the 
same gun and pounded with shot driven at the rate © 
1858 feet per second, without breaking or penetratw® 
The doubt aroused by the trial in May, whereby 
efficiency of the armor of our new warships was brought 
into question, is removed by this later test. It is perbap* 
of further interest to learn that the stout steel plates which 
won this triumph are destined to arm the barbettes of the 
battleship Massachusetts. 





F, Tennyson Neeley announces three more or less dra- 
matic tales for summer reading. One is the Princess of 
Alaska by that writer for people of to-day, Richard Henry 
‘Savage; the second is The Major in Washington City ; 
ithe third is In the Quarter, by Robert W. Chambers, a 
tale of bohemian life in Paris. Mr. Neeley also announces 
mysteriously some new books by eminent foreign authors. 





The London Times has given to Miss Wilkins enthe 
siastic praise for Pembroke. It is the best study /™ 
kind, says the Times, that America has yet produced. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
yorcessas Academy. 
4 Boys’ School of the highest grade. Gist year begins Sept. 


sth. Thorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
Certificates admit to various colleges. 


THREE NEW BUILDINGS. 

SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with laboratories, 
libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern improve- 
ment, including fireplace in each room. Isolated and 
perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. Al! build- 
ings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


THE Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 


fhe Cambridge School is established for the purpose of 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
to girls and young women who seeka well-rounded education. 

English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the resi- 
dences. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and there 
fore the school permits but a small number in each house, under 
the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only duty 
being to insure the comfort and training of those committed to 
them. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
from intellectual work, and it is the duty of the lady of each 
house to promote their devolopment. 

rhe school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health- 
@n} 

Arthur Gilman, M. A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
His office is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
second half-year begins February first. 





BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Building un- 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 184. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 





SELECTING a School 
For Next Autumn. 
\ little pains taken now to examine schools may save much 


perplexity two months hence. CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL- 
HOUSE (693 Boylston St.) is now open daily to visitors, from 


9.Wtol 





A™ ERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
’ 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
h tre xluces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
dualitied Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 


oe Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 





POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
A 
Stes. a for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Se., M. G., 


cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 


M sce LLOM Institute, 

Mont Vernon, N, H. 
A home schoo! for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
Summer Turron. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 


U NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 
DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J, Krula, Harold Magonagal. The lth 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full coarsesin Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- 


dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the | 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 
“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SaurmMan, President 
of Cornell University. 








Bers OUTINGS. 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 
summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 
a limited number for this, the summer of '94, at Brewster, Cape 
Cod, where the sea bathing is unexcelled, fishing good, and 
ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular to 


STEPHEN L DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Office,3 Hamilton Place, Bostor, Mass. 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


Frencu, GERMAN, Spanisu, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


ie Eng'and Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by bx. Khon Tourjée.. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’] Manager. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Avs for Teaching Art and History. 

The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrate] circular, showing the subjects thus far 
published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


fp RIVATE Tutoring. 





A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Te1:ns 


reasonable. Address. 
marr ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 





E,OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 





23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


os 
Ry’. 





ig ENO Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 

For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the numbe: of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall, For illustrated cata. 
logue address the Rector, 





LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. §200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 





Co Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


NorEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Weill Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Seviliia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 

JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


CHEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 


University, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 
etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 











HICAGO Musical! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 5 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
Wsoran> Medicai College of Pennsyl- 

vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 








FRROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys 4 national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


ies. 
Mlustrated catalogue free. = newer p. UOMBS, Director. 





FW dee Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 











HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 
BY MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS 





Pale in the amber-flooded West, 
A horned moon dips low ; 

And soft through silver silences 
The rose-winds faintly blow. 

Yet still the horned moon shall lend 
A lance of lingering light, 

To cross the wind, to cross the dusk, 
And give my love good-night. 

The long lake, rippling through its reeds, 
Hath lilies all ablow ; 

At fall of dew each sleepy flower 
Folds up her leaves of snow. 

Yet one fair lily-bud shall wake, 
To smile all virgin-white, 

Across the dark, across the dew, 
And give my love good night. 


The light may fail, the lily fade, 
The lightning’s lurid glow 
Flame in the sky—the rose-winds rise 
To storms that rudely blow. 
Yet constant still, as rose to June, 
This heart shall take delight, 
Across the dark, across the world, 
To give my love good-night. 
Godey'’ 8. 
CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


The regents of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity are holding the office of the presi- 
dency open for Congressman William L. 
Wilson, in case he refuses a renoraination 
or is defeated at the polls, and will take it. 
He has filled the place before, and they 
are anxious to get him back again. 


Apropos of the recent death of a grand- 
nephew of Napoleon IL., the Paris papers 
state that the relatives of the latter still living 
in Europe are the following persons: Lucien 
Napoleon, Prince of Canino, and better 
known under the name of Cardinal Bona- 
parte, grandson of Lucien, Napoleon's 
brother; Princess Gabrielle del Drago; 
Prince Napoleon Charles, with his two 
daughters, Marie, the wife of Lieutenant 
Gotti, of the Italian army, and Eugénie, 
born in 1872; Roland Napoleon, who has 
one daughter, and Princess Jeanne, Mar- 
quise de Villeneuve. Of the descendants 
of Jéréme, another brother of IN apoleon I., 
there are Princes Louis and Victor, and 
Princess Laetitia, Duchess of Aosta, chil- 
dren of Princess Napoleon, who died at 
Rome, March 19, 1891, __ Finally, the living 
descendants of Caroline, Napoleon’s sister 
and Murat’s wife, are Countesses Gaddi 
Taveggi and Matevcci-Garini, grandnieces 
of Napoleon I., his great-grandniece, and 
Prince Pontecorvo, his great-grandnephew. 


Ex-Senator John J. Ingalls had a debate 
the other day with a tramp who was beg- 
ging money to get to his home in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Ingalls took the position 
that a man without money was as well off 
in one place as another, but the tramp got 
the betterof it, and the iridescent states- 
man gave him a quarter. 


Mrs. Eva M. Blackman, who is the po- 
lice Commissioner of Leavenworth, Kan., 
is the editor and proprietor of a populist 
paper called The Labor News. She is 
twenty-seven years old. 


A statue is to be erected in Lisbon, in 
honor of Donna Felipa de Perestrello, the 
wife of Columbus. 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop has gone to 
Nahant for the summer. 


The Rev. Father Stephen Beggs, who 
preached the first Protestant sermon in old 
Fort Dearborn, now known as the city of 
Chicago, is still living,and is now visiting his 
son in Chicago, Despite the wear and tear 
of ninety-four years, his memory is good. 
“ This is not Chicago to me any more,” he 
said, the other day. “ My early impression 
of the city is that of a mudhole with a fort 
plumped into its middle. When I came 
here in 1831 there was little more than Fort 
Dearborn within miles. The Chicago river 


» was even then establishing an everlasting 


reputation for filth, and the jocular remark 
was that a pint of its water was equal any 
day.to three hard shakes of the chills and 
fever. In the summer of 1831 I preached the 
first Protestant sermon in Fort Dearborn. 
I had a congregation of twenty-five people 
gathered in the room of Dr. Harmon, the 
post surgeon. Afterward, I preached to the 
soldiers of the fort from a stoop in front of 





which the men would be drawn up as if in 
line for inspection. The day after I arrived 
here I organized the first Methodist class 
at ‘the Junction,’ as the confluence of the 
north and south forks of the river was 
called. Having a wife to care for | was 
given about $100 a year then.” 


John W. Hutchinson, the last survivor of 
the Hutchinson brothers, who became fa- 
mous as singers many years ago, is now 
seventy-four years of age. 


Captain Moore, of the sailing ship 
Mary Gibbs, tells a suggestive story of his 
last voyage. It was from Boston to the 
gold coast of Africa, and his cargo con- 
sisted of New England rum. He also took 
out as passengers two women missionaries, 
who had been sent out to exert a civilizing 
and Christianizing influence on these be- 
nighted people. The brigantine stopped at 
thirteen ports to unload the cargo of rum, 
which was received with wild enthusiasm 
by the natives, while nobody seemed to 
want the missionaries. 


The Rev. G. W. Slaughter of Palo 
Pinto, Tex., now in his eighty-third year, is 
a veteran of the war of Texas indepen- 
dence and of the campaign of General Burle- 
son against the Cherokees, which ended 
in a great battle on the bank of the Neches 
River. He was present at the surrender of 
Santa Anna after the battle of San Jacinto. 


Little Ferida, the nine-year-old daughter 
of Emin Pacha, is living quietly in Berlin. 
A lady who recently saw her says: “She 
is well grown for her age, of slender figure, 
with dark, crisp, curling hair and lovely 
dark eyes. Her skin is hardly much darker 
than that of Spanish or Italian children; 
her nose is finely cut, and only the mouth 
and chin show her Abyssinian blood. She 
is very industrious, studying English and 
the principal elementary branches. Her 
instruction she receives entirely in German, 
She is very fond of her Aunt Melaine, 
under whose special care she is, and will 
find compensation in this affection when old 
enough to understand that ‘ papa’s coming 
home,’ of which she often speaks, is never 
to be realized.” 


The death of Valentine de Lamartine, 
niece of the famous French author and pa- 
triot, occurred at the age of 63 in Paris re- 
cently. She was a daughter of one of 
Lamartine’s sisters, but early took her 
uncle’s name, and lived with him. After 
Mrs. Lamartine’s death in 1863 she was the 
old poet’s sole support in bearing his bur- 
den of poverty and neglect until he died, 
six years later. She published twenty, 
years ago, several volumes of Lamartine’s 
correspondence, and leaves many impor- 
tant papers, among them the manuscripts of 
Jocelyn and Les Girondins. 


French journals announce the marriage 
of Mile. d’Assailly and Count des Courtis, 
oldest son of the Marquis of that name. 
The bride is a granddaughter of General 
Lafayette. 


Mrs. Hannah Chard of Glassboro, N. J., 
who is said to be 105 years old has 180 
grandchildren. 


The twin daughters of the late Gen. 
Sheridan are pupiis at Eton Hall, the 
Catholic convent school at Torresdale, 
near Philadelphia. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has gone to 
his summer home at Beverly Farms. 


A London newspaper calls attention te 
the recent death in England of the woman 
who sent Florence Nightingale to the 
Crimea. She was Lady Maria Forester, 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Roden, 
who found herself in 1852 the childless 
widow of Major Charles Forester, of the 
12th Lancers. 
while her brother was serving before Sebas- 
topol, she got stirred up about the condi- 
tion of the wounded, determined to have 
something done, ard was directed to Miss 
Nightingale as the fittest person to do it. 
She went to see her, with the result that 
Miss Nightingale went to the Crimea, and 
the modern system of nursing began. 

The widow of Senator Vance of North 
Carolina has made herself unpleasantly no- 
torious by insisting upon having her own 


In the winter of 1854.55 | 





way in regard to the final resting place of 
the senator’s body, in spite of his own ex- 
pressed wishes and the wishes of his chil- 
dren. The senator asked to be laid beside 
his first wife, who was the mother of his 
children. To this the widow consented, 
and the first burial was in accordance with 
his wishes. Not long after, and without 
the knowledge or consent of the family, 
Mrs. Vance caused the senator’s remains to 
be removed to a lot she had purchased, and 
refused to allow the first wife to be laid be- 
side him. Then the senator’s son inter- 
fered, and had his father’s body carried 
back and placed in its original grave, and 
now both parties threaten to appeal to the 
courts. 


General R. A. Colston, who commanded 
Stonewall Jackson’s brigade at Cedar 
Mountain, is now living in Washington in 
straightened circumstances. The local 


Confederate Veteran’s Association has de- | 


cided to help him. 


Nearly all the alumni of Yale College, 
even those whose time of graduation dates 
back more than half a century, will be in- 
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terested in one of the incidents which will 
make the coming commencement day 
memorable. This will be the unveiling of a 
memorial which has been chosen by the 
college authorities and his former asso- | 
ciates of the faculty in honor of the late Pro- 
fessor Thomas Anthony Thacher, who for 
forty-four years occupied the chair of Latin 
language and literature in that institution | 
with distinction to himself and to the | 
university. The memorial to Professor | 
Thacher takes the form of a window in 
opalescent glass, and will be erected in the 
college library, where the ceremony of un- | 
veiling will take place. The window was | 
designed by Maitland Armstrong. The} 
suggestion that the single figure which the | 
window shows should be that of the Roman | 
orator and philosopher, Seneca, having | 
been made by the members of the Yale | 


faculty. 


STATE OF OHIO, City OF TOLEDO, | ,. 
Lucas COUNTY. . 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cueney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by HaAtu’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me ard subscribed in my 


presence, this 6th day of December, 
A.D. 1886. 

— A. W. GLEASON, 
; SEAL , Notary Public. 


ve 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 
free. 


F. !. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

{Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
tles? When we first put our products on 
the market we arranged to sell case goods 
in sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that 
druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
&c., in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
from the bulk goods. We soon found that 
all druggists were not reliable, for when the 
bulk goods were exhausted they would sub- 
itute ch eap liquors which brought them a 
larger profit, and represent them as the 
Cushing Process Co.’s purified goods, thus 
deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. 
This coming to our knowledge, we investi- 
gated several cases and found it to be a fact. 

Then we established a rule to sell our 
goods only in SEALED BOTTLES to the 
trade, thereby protecting the public and 
ourselves. 

Our goods received the highest prize at 
the late World’s Fair at Chicago over all 
all competitors. This is significant, because 
awards were made only on the highest 
grades of exhibits. Our purified stimulants 
are indorsed by all the leading physicians. 


CUSHING PROCESS CO., 








580 Washington Street, Boston. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Perfect Accommodations 
—FOR— 


HORSES, 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found fo 


/pocs and CATS when sick or injured. 4 


Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 

549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 

BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 


EOWARD C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL D.- LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 


Surgeons 


Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All Cured by the Michigan 
Specialist. Advice free. 


DR. PARK 


7 Park Sq., Boston. 


Office Hours: 10A. M. to7 P. M. 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PORTRAIT ARTIST: 
To Ladies, travellers in Bost 


" i] 
A lady, well informed asto the antiquities © 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties Pe 
sonally to the interesting historica! points © 
the city. She is recommended by the editors 
this paper. 


Address. C, 
Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street _ 
EMPLOYERS. 

The Industrial Aid Society of Boston vill 
furnish good help, either transient or permanet! 
to employers, and make no charge for services 
Their applicants represent al] nations and e 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, |aborer © 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help. ™™* 
and female: Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Bosto" 
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Obesity ’ 


starvation diet. 


local and general, cured never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


Th i nl n ess, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 


Enlar 


displacet 
rations. 


Flat 0 


No ( ge for Consultation. 


DR. ALBERT. REEDER, 


5 PARK 


80B-O’-LINCOLN. 
CECIL A. HAYWARD. 
ghtly tilting, 
ayly lilting, 
} coln swings and sings. 
strain of melting sadness, 
d in sudden burst of gladness, 
| coln sings and swings. 
rozue in priestly gown! 
D and up, and up and down, 
e wind-tossed meadows daisies 
Lightly tilting, 
Tot istening meadow daisies’ 
Gayly lilting, 
te clear, but rippling after, 
appy, bubbling leughter. 
heart, both brave and tender, 
Ito thee my homage tender. 
ng and sing among the daisies, 
ro the sunny June thy praises! 
Joy and thou should mate together, 
In the fragrant, fair June weather. 
Lippincott's. 





AN IDYL OF THE MAINE 
WOODS. 


BY HARLES EDGAR HARRINGTON. 


From the New York Evening Post.) 
I. 
Francis! Halloo! halloo!” 


The words rang clearly, plaintively, over 

a mountain lake, across which a barge canoe 
It was just before 
sunset, and among the sturdy hills which 
the valleys round about Katahdin, 
n in summer, sinks early from 
view. The day had been one of brilliant 
i nerving temperature, a flood of 
sunshine upon an ocean of wine-like air. 
fleecy clouds, yonder, slowly drifted 
he mountain tops; the stately pines 
pruces marched in serried ranks down 
to the lowlands, where their countless trunks 
iisle-like retreats for stag and doe, 
und their far-spreading branches gave cool- 
ing shade alike to nature’s first occupants 
of the wood and to man as well, who had 
to claim the wilderness. Above, 
beyond, all was peace, the perfect 
peace of one of June’s unsullied days. The 
ws were sliding down the mountain- 

les in the west, while far to the eastward 
the mountain peaks were still bathed with 


onen 


ng swiftly. 


Skies a 


The 
around 


and § 


made 


come 


about, 


iys. 
It was then that a canoe rounded a point 
that strikes far into Lake Mattagamonsis 
ts southern side, and slicing the curling 
tits prow, shot over towards The 
Thoroughfare leading to the Mattagamon, 
miles away. Toone unused to the 
yute and unfamiliar with the shore there 
ld be no signs of habitation anywhere 
To the right, to the left, the bold 
ere, the level accessible beaches 
vere as they came from nature’s 
hand. But the stolid athlete in the canoe 
knew every inch of that mountain, land and 
water, and knew also that hidden by the 
nd birches beyond the margin of the 
vas a cabin where lived old Victor 
trapper, with his daughter and his 


when the voice came to him over the 
John Francis turned his paddle- 

brought his canoe to a halt, glanced 
towards the cabin, and, with a 

dip and a swift curve, sent the 

n craft, with the speed of the wind, 
the point whence the challenge had 

nh thrown out. 

Francis knew that voice as he knew 
trees, the flowers, as he knew all that 
occrait implants in the soul of one born 
t the midnight stars, cradled in the 


‘ncircling vestment of the mottled birch- 


t} 


Ww 


ul 


r Contracted Chests 


ps the bust like honest chest expansion. 


ged or Protruding Abdomen, 


- and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


9 by this method. 


with lack of bust develop- 
ment, are rapidly improved 


meal; now thatisgone. There is nothing 
in the cabin, and we must have food. God 
has sent you our way again. Go! go! 
Bring deer, bring anything. Father will 
reward you when he grows well, and, John, 
I will—” 

Before she could finish the sentence, he 
was in his canoe again, his face once more 
wreathed with smiles, as of old, loyalty in 
every movement, fidelity in every look, 
His paddle had received fresh impulse, his 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 
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lore of nature. He knew it, as the panther 
knows the cry of its young, as the deer knows 
the whistling of its mate, as the eagle knows 
the call of its kind in the forest far below. 
He knew it was a call for help. His heart 
gave strength to his muscles. No appeal 
had ever failed to find response in him; 
why should it fail now, even with the bitter 
memories of a recent past flitting through 
his brain? 

For it was old Beauce’s daughter Jose- 
phine who had thus swerved his canoe from 
its course across the mountain lake and 
brought him once again to the landing at 
the toot of the alder-grown pathway that 
led to the trapper’s home. 

John Francis was an Indian guide, tall, 

like the balsam tree; lithe, like the cata- 
mount, and stalwart as a giant—no man 
in all the Ox-Bow part ot Maine who knew 
the secret corners of the dense woodlands 
as well as he; no man there who could 
track the deer, the moose, or the caribou 
like him; no guide so resourceful, none so 
earnest in his quest of game, none to sight 
a rifle like this untutored man. Misfortune 
had carried him years before to the region 
where Victor Beauce—even then old—had 
built a rude cabin, and where his only 
daughter, Josephine, helped to make the 
days more cheery and life less a burden to 
the blunt backwoodsman. Although him- 
self a half-breed, his daughter had the 
blood of an old Penobscot family in her 
veins, which lent a touch of refinement to 
her manner while she remained a child of 
the forest. 
Misfortune it proved, indeed, that first 
brought John Francis to that elysium-like 
region over which old Katahdin stands 
sentinel, for, after a few years of happiness, 
he had parted from his friends and sought 
other scenes on the Mattagamon so remote 
that nothing in them might suggest the 
Acadia his heart had there created. 

The pity of it was that Josephine Beauce 
had looked upon him asa brother, as one 
always ready to do her bidding, to brave the 
storm and flood at her request, to come and 
go, to fetch and carry, to bea friend, a 
guide, a servant. No other thought of him 
had entered her mind until one evening in 
the autumn of the year before, the Indian 
boy, with bursting heart, dared to tell her 
the simple story of his love, and asked her 
to be his wife. It was then that the pride 
of civilization asserted itself in her and she 
bade him leave the cabin forever. “Go, 
John Francis, go! This is not your place. 
I am not of yours that I can listen to you. 
Go! Live in the woods, hunt the deer, 
fish ; you will find a wife among your own 
people. Go!” 

I. 


“Well, you um want me?” the Indian 
tersely asked, as his canoe touched the 
bank where stood the black-eyed daughter 
of Old Beauce, her dark hair falling to her 
waist, her tall figure sharply outlined 
against the light-green bushes. “ What 
you um want now ?” 

Did she want him? Hurry, John Francis 
as never before. Your strong arm, your 
keen eye, your craft are needed now as 
never before. 

“ John, we may starve here. Father lies 
in the cabin wounded almost to his death 
by an axe-blow on the foot. I have nursed 
him day and night a week, now, and no 
sign of other man near this place. Our 
brother, Pierre, left home in May, for 
Canada, not to return until November. For 


strong arm renewed strength. Never since 
the nights, a few years before, when jour- 
neying home from old Beauce’s cabia, his 
canoe seemed to float in air wafted by un- 
felt winds, had his stalwart hands gripped 
the paddle as tightly as now, or his heart 
seemed to impart such impetus to his being. 
The forerunners of the night were already 
faintly sprinkled in the sky, and the shadows 
were deepening into darkness. As silent 
as the sunset his little canoe sped on, no 
drop from the paddle, even, breaking the 
primeval quiet. Behind him the margin of 
the pond was in early nightshade; far 
away before him the still potent rays of the 
sun brought out the varying hues of grass 
and shrubs and trees, and tipped the distant 
peaks with rosy light. 


shore. 


forest ? 


the tender lily-pads. 
A crackling of the bushes, and the canoe 
deftly checked, stood still. 


eyes had detected his approach. 


of the deer itself. As the canoe 
into the eastern end of Lake Mattagamon 


the light green background. 
water’s edge. 
laid quickly aside, and a finger caressec 
the sensitive lever that governed the ham 
mer of his faithful rifle. 


raised the weapon to his shoulder. 
taking a quick sight, he fired. The dee 
some. 
wards and was gone, 


had never played him such a trick. 


until at last, he disappeared, sending ou 
does and fawns of deadly danger. 


of the canoe, and the unlucky hunter wa 


the quest in darkness. 

It was late when his canoe, low in th 
water now once more shot across the lak 
towards the cabin of Old Beauce. 


pointed him the way. 


cor to the needy. 


unfinished speech of Josephine 
Did she, indeed, love him? 


her heart touched, even when she seeme 
to spurn him from her side? 

The fire on the remote shore leaped u 
suddenly, its sparks drifting 








tree, and tutored in all the rude yet subtle 





a week we have had nothing to eat save 


far around and above. Then it died awa 


Like a poacher he 
stole on, now into this thoroughfare, now 
into that, now with snail-like pace around 
a promising point, now resting, paddle- 
blade still in water, as he moved his head 
to right, to left, listening and scanning the 
Would they never come to water? 
Were the deer all dead, or hidden in the 
No day that he had not seen 
scores of them, till now, and this was just 
the hour for the fleet-footed creatures to 
make their way to the points where grew 


Surely the 
game was there; but keen scent and quick 


Once more onward, but with the cunning 
moved 


sis, opening up a long stretch of shore, the 
practised eye of the guide fell on a bright 
spot that seemed, at first, a patch of red on 
It was at the 
John Francis’s paddle was 


Then the canoe 
again glided forward, the hunter striving 
to gain every inch of vantage before he 
At last, 


never stirred, the lily-pads were so tooth. 
Another ball, another far away 
“ ping-g,” and the animal glanced back- 
John Francis’s hand 
had never served him so before, his eye 
Flag 
up, heels flying in the air, the majestic buck 
vaulted clear of logs and fallen tree trunks, 
into the thicket; then out again, into the 
open, around and around, panic-stricken, 


his shrill, unfailing whistle, thrice, warning 
An impatient exclamation, a sudden turn 


off to another point to retrieve his ill-luck. 
But he must hasten now; night was all 
about, and he was not prepared to follow 


It did 
not need the flames of a half-expired log 
fire before the cabin door to guide him to 
the place; the stars were his familiars, and 
every rocky headland, every ghostlike tree, 
If he had departed 
in haste on his mission of mercy, he flew 
back like the eagle to his eyrie, bearing suc- 
The Indian, to whom 
kind words were precious, pondered the 
Beauce. 
Had she but 
disguised her womanly instincts, and was 


into the 
branches of the pines, illuming the space 


and dense volumes of smoke floated weird- 

ly towards the lake, on the lazy breeze. 

Again, the flames fastened themselves upon 

the crackling logs and fantastic shadows 
chased each other hither and thither along 

the cabin’s walls, as though the mystic 

dwellers in the woodlands had met in merry- 
making before the abode of sadness. 

But there seemed to be other shadows 
there, unless John Francis's keen eyes de- 
ceived him. One seemed the shadow of a 
man. Now he thought he saw his figure 
beside hers, both sitting close before the 
fire. Then, only one was left, that of Jose- 
phine herself, and he saw her pile the blaz- 
ing heap with fragrant limbs and balsamic 
chips. But these were no doubt phantasms, 
for the fire again died away; and had she 
not told him that she was alone with her 
father? 

When the canoe touched the old familiar 
landing-place, and John Francis had stepped 
ashore, he paused, leaned forward, immov- 
able, and listened. Was that sound the 
clumsy splash of a paddle, the noise of some 
musk-rat making shore, or a deer stepping 
through the shallows? It could not be 
either of the latter, for the noise was not 
repeated. Certain he was there were no 
loiterers on the Mattagamonsis; hunters 
were not then in the woods, the law forbid- 
ding their taking deer at that season under 
heavy penalty. John Francis turned quickly 
as he heard his name called in low tones, 
coupled with the anxious query as to 
whether his quest had been successful 
or not. She had heard the repeated 
echoes of his rifle and feared that darkness 
had deceived his aim. 

The Indian only pointed to his canoe, 
where the carcass of a gigantic buck lay 
,| amidships his great staring eyes making 
mute appeal to the sympathy of even a 
backwoodsman. 

“ Noble John,” said Josephine, taking the 
guide’s rough hand in hers; “noble John. 
I knew you must come. None sotrue as 
you, John; none so big of heart. Youmust 
forgive me for what I said to you when we 
parted so long ago. Won't you, John? 
Are you sure no one saw you, John? You 
know how strict the warden is—the one 
down yonder on the Mattagamon—in close 
season.” ‘Taking the deer on his back the 
Indian moved within the glare of the camp- 
fire, and there quickly removed the skin, 
which he placed in his canoe for final dis- 
position, Then he said “Good-night.” The 
way was long to the Mattagamon. 

‘* No, John, do not leave to-night. Lie 
there by the fire. You have along journey, 
and the night is dark, Sleep there, John, 
and you may go at daybreak.” Sleep was 
long coming to John Francis’s eyes. At 
last, as he lay watching the sputtering logs 
and the curling smoke, he saw Josephine 
Beauce come through the cabin doorway 
dressed smartly for a maiden in the wilds 
of Maine, her face aglow with smiles, her 
eyes aflame with love for him. He took 
her proffered hand, and together they 
walked along the pathway to the shore 
where his canoe lay upturned. He launched 
the frail boat, held it as she stepped in, 
pushed off, and together they began a voy- 
age that took them through the lake’s deep 
waters, through the tortuous and rocky 
Thoroughfare to the lesser Mattagamon, 
where lived the squire. There was no reti- 
nue on this joyous journey, no merry-mak- 
ing. ‘They stood before the man who could 
make twain one, about to be pronounced 
man and wife, when a rifle ball smote a 
window pane and pierced his bride’s heart. 
Then— 

The first gray streaks of dawn were visi- 
ble over the hills as the Indian boy awoke. 
His fire was low, and he was chilled. A 
few moments later he was in his canoe, 
speeding over the water along the same 
route he had taken in his dream. 

But she was not with him. 

Ill. 

In all that remote region of the Maine 
woods lived no man so cordially detested 
by trappers and guides as Allan McBride, 
game. warden and trial justice on the lower 
Mattagamon. Yes, one other—A!lan Mc- 
Bride’s son Wallace. A narrow-minded, 
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few sympathies with his feowmen and 
nothing in common with those who lived 
off the country. He dispensed what he 
conceived to be justice with meagre or dis- 
proportionate measurement. With inborn 
antipathies to the Indian race, he marked 
down every member of it as a common 
enemy. No persuasion could win the stub- 
born Scotchman to a gentler, broader view 
of his duties. As a judge, called upon to 
determine quarrels between white and red 
inhabitants of the woods, he meted out 
justice to those of his own color, and visited 
the wrath of the court and the extreme 
limit of punishment upon the unlucky In- 
dians who now and then were arraigned 
before him for inebriety, or infrequent in- 
fringements of the game law. 

Allan McBride, game warden and trial 
justice, was ever alert. He seemed to have 
one dominating passion—to apprehend and 
punish those who offended against the 
game law, provided they were not of his 
own family. Moreover, it was the accepted 
belief that Wallace McBride was the pro- 
fessional searcher after such infringements 
of the statutes, and that whatever propor 
tion of the penalty fell to his lot, as informer, 
was dutifully shared with his sire 

Therefore, when, on this early morn, as 
John Francis, on his homeward voyage, saw 
another boat before him as he turned a bend 
in the thoroughfare, and recognized its 
occupant as Wallace Mcbride, the expedi 
tion of the previous evening,flashed back 
upon his mind, and the tell-tale deerskin in 
his canoe gave him a guilty air despite 
himself. 

The two men were soon close together. 

“ Halloo, John, where from?” 

“Me come from 
You um go home?” 

“Yes. Been fishing two days.’ 

“You no get um luck?” 

“O, yes, plenty. You had luck, John?” 

“Me no fishing.” 

“No? You had luck just the same. 
Plenty deer now, John, eh? You were out 
last night, and shot four times.” 

The Indian would have sent his canoe 
ahead and avoided further discussion, but 
Wallace McBride kept near. “What did 
you get, John? O, I see; you left the meat 
for the skin, Better stop at Hay Farm, on 
the Mattagamon, and square this with the 
warden. I'll see to % that you do not kill 
any more deer out of season if there’s any- 
thing in making an example of you. There's 
been too much of this of late.” 

It was not strange that a strong impulse 
to end this informing business then and 
there moved the Indian, but his better 
nature prevailed. Would he have yielded 
to higher influences had he known of the 
movements of Wallace McBride the pre- 
vious night? Would he have spared the 
man who had availed himself of a confiding 
woman's story of distress to revenge him- 
self upon a rival whose sole crime was un- 
requited love? For John Francis had never 
suspected that the son of Allan McBride 
was a suitor of the woman whom he wor- 
shipped. 

It was, indeed, a double shadow that 
John Francis had seen the night before be- 
yond the flaming fire, for Wallace McBride 
after long absence, had visited the cabin of 
the Beauces, unconscious of their distress. 
Josephine had ,innocently told him of the 
succor that had come to them in the person 
of John Francis, and made him acquainted 
with the details of the unseasonable expedi- 
tion after game. Not wishing to be dis- 
covered there, he withdrew under a pretence 
of a promise to be at his father’s cabin that 
night. It wasthe splash of his oar blade 
that John Francis had heard. It was the 
report of his rifle—signalling to Josephine 
from his bivouac on the upper waters of 
the Mattagamon—that had destroyed hi, 
dream of bliss, and bereft him of-a bride. 

Justice McBride was in unusual ill-humor 
that afternoon when the two men came be- 
fore him, in just the mood to listen to any 
complaint that might be laid before him by 
his other self, the game warden, and well 
prepared to exercise the full power of the 
bench. He sat at one end of what served 
for a dining-table and a judicial bench, 
where the simple meals of a mid-woods 
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home and the peculiar decisions of a_primi- 
tive judge were dispensed alternately. Be- 
fore him was a copy of the ‘ Revised Game 
Laws,’ an unrevised Bible, and a black, 
well-hacked plug of tobacco, from which 
the court derived a large measure of inspira- 
tion. A dozen or more loitering guides and 
fishermen had followed the culprit into the 
court-room and were ranged about, curious, 
sympathetic, indifferent. Under the table, 
to be produced when occasion required, 
was the fresh skin of a buck. The justice 
briefly questioned the informer, who told 
his story with simple detail and directness. 
The Indian had been caught red-handed ; 
he had killed a deer out of season; he did 
not, could not deny it; he had killed it 
wantonly and forced the meat upon the 
family of old Beauce, for what reason he 
left the justice to surmise. The informer 
had seen him with the game, and had dis- 
covered him later with the evidence of his 
guilt in his canoe, and about te secrete it. 

The game warden received the informa- 
tion gloomily; the justice unhesitatingly 
imposed the extreme penalty Phen Wal 
lace McBride added that the Indian had 
gone to the home of Beauce to annoy the 
old man's daughter, who, helpless, had been 
He 
hoped the court would punish the fellow 
severely and make of him an example to the 
entire woods. 


compelled to listen to his proposals. 


John Francis’s muscles grew rigid with 
anger as these words fell upon his ears. In 
an instant he was on his feet; in the next 
his iron fingers had encircled the throat of 
his accuser. 

“You um liar!” hissed the infuriated In- 
dian. 

No one could tell how it came about, so 
had been the attack. 
tors the two 


sudden Like gladia 
men strove for supremacy. 
Their muscles stood out in knots, the hot 
blood 


veins 


coursing distended 
he struggle continued until the 
justice, recognizing the fate that must over- 
take his only son, threw himself upon the 
prostrate, writhing form. 


through their 


A moment later 
John Francis’s fingers relaxed their grip 
upon young McBride's throat, and with a 
convulsive effort he rolled upon his back, 
his hands clutching a knife that was buried 
in his breast. 

IV. 

The woods were streaked and flushed 
with autumn tints when John Francis again 
walked out from his cabin. For months he 
had seen the sunlight only as its vagrant 
rays strayed in and out of his rude room, 
gilding the rough-hewn logs. For months 
he had lain on his pailet of spruce boughs 
under the kindly care of a brother guide, 
and cheered only by the infrequent visits of 
a remote physician. They thought him 
dying when they took him to his woodland 
home, and it almost baffled the skill of the 
guides to stanch the flow of blood from that 
awful wound. But the hurt was healed in 
good time, and the Indian was helped to 
convalescence by the untiring attentions of 
his fellows, who, as occasion permitted, 
came to ascertain his wants. His recovery 
was slow, and vigor laggard in returning. 
He now moved slowly about over the 
familiar trails near to his cabin, drinking in 
the life-giving air in deep, sweet draughts, 
or trying to regain his old-time skill in ply- 
ing the paddle blade in the placid waters of 
the broad lake. To him the incense of 
nature that veiled the distant hills and 
flooded the near-by valleys was sweeter 
than ever before. Never had the sun shone 
so refulgently; never had the delicious tem- 
perature been so perfectly adjusted to man’s 
physical necessities. There were mottled 
pigments on the leaves, the soothing, slum- 
brous haze of autumn extended from valley 
to hilltop,and everywhere might be seen 
the effulgent signs of the dying year. 

They had told him as he lay there strug- 
gling against death, that she had become 
the wife of the man who had brought him 
low; and when, as the weeks grew into 
months, no word had come from her to 
know his condition, he had cast aside such 
little hope as had clung to him through all 
the trying days that the story of their wed- 
ding might prove untrue. Still he knew, or 
thought he knew, that of her own will she 





would not thus haye left him to his fate ; | 
she could never have known the true reasons 
inat had led to the encounter, but her | 
actions proved that to her he was dead, un- 
mourned. 

Soon he grew stronger, his muscles re- 
gained their elasticity and firmness, and, as 
the frosty nights came and the first flurries 
of snow sprinkled the woodlands and opens, 
he took down his rifle once again and went 
out to trail the deer. The lakes and streams 


were still open, but winter’s icy fingers | 


were slowly tightening about them. 
Nobody ever knew what brought Wal- 
lace McBride, one day that early winter, 
into the neighborhood of John Francis’s 
cabin in that secluded cove on the Matta- 
gamon, where he had so long lived apart, 
Few points along the water courses of the 
Ox-Bow region, or on the lakes over which 
great Katahdin stands ward, are more 
beautiful than this, and yet few are so sel- 
dom visited. the cabin door the 
broad expanses of water, with rocky head- 
lands and sloping hillsides, and here and 
there against the far distant sky the white 
cap of some granite Titan, were ever spread 
like incomparable masterpieces upon na- 
ture’s easel. 


From 


To the left the never-ceasing 
sound of a mountain stream breaking its 
way over giant boulders into the lake me- 
lodiously assailed the ear, to the right was 
a stretch of bog land, and beyond the opens, 
barrens, underbrush, and general rendez- 
vous for deer. Beyond the cabin door bub- 
bled a spring, sending forth floods of per- 
fect water. In the rear was a small clear- 
ing in which the grass grew high in season, 
and where the generous berry bushes laid 
down their wealth of fruit. A home encom- 
passed by solitude, yet a refuge for all in 
time of storm or need. 

Perhaps Wallace McBride had heard 
that the Indian was recevering his strength, 
and felt that with him once more abroad 
there might be danger of their meeting 
nearer to his home on the Mattagamonsis, 
as they had so lately met in his own 
If this were so, Wallace 
McBride did not know his wife’s heart, nor 
could he measure the sentiment that had 
laid hold the Indian’s breast. His 
knowledge of the world was not capable of 
sounding the soul of one who knew nothing 
of that world beyond the horizon that lay 
before his cabin door. 

The two men met, and as the son of the 
game warden turned the prow of his canoe 
in the teeth of a gale that lashed the lake 
into whiteness, he found himself suddenly 
overwhelmed by one of those gusts of wind 
that sweep down mountain gorges. In an 
instant he was struggling in the icy water. 
A good swimmer, he strove to regain his 
canoe, but never more than reached its 
swerving, unstable side. As he stretched 
out his hand to grasp the slimy bark his 
strength deserted him, and almost immedi- 
ately the surging waters closed over his 
head. 

John Francis, who had made no effort to 
avert the catastrophe, saw now that all was 
over, and that his one unrelenting foe was 
beyond all power of again harming him. 
The next moment the Indian’s heart stood 
still as he pictured a grief-stricken woman 
in the little cabin just beyond the shores of 
the upper lake, awaiting the return of him 
whom the freezing water now enshrouded. 
Could he prove to her, or to the little world 
in which he moved in that far-away forest 
that it was not he who had brought region 
this bereavement upon her? 

His resolution was quickly formed. He 
must take the lifeless body of the man she 
loved home to the wife who had spurned 
him from her side. It must be from his 
hands that she must receive back the form 
of him who had sought his life. And so 
for days he grappled for the body of the 
dead McBride, but in vain, until at last the 
frost bridged the dancing water, the snow 
fell deep, the forest trails were hidden, the 
hoarse winds mourned through the bend- 
ing branches of the pines, and winter cold 
and drear locked in the heart of Maine. 

But the Indian never forgot that there 
was one far up the forest to whom he owed 
duty. Face the daughter of old Beauce he 
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hands performed the last rites 
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And then there came a nig! 
when the vernal gales laid low : 
giants, and the floods deluged the 
when snaky lightnings coiled 
hilltops and struck at all living ¢! 
forked tongues. Then, when to be a 
was to defy Omnipotence, was Johy 
Francis who, summoned by friends in the 
midnight hour—friends who did not mistake 
the sincerity or honesty of his devotion 
—undertook, through the boiling torrents 
and over the almost obliterated trails, 
carry such succor to the lon 
could only come with physician or nurs 


a0r 


woman as 


It was his fleetness, his courage, his year 
ing desire for her safety, springing fror 
his memory of those long-gone days, tha 
brought the needed help that gave 1 
little stormbound pile of logs under t 
spreading boughs another soul, and help 
to keep the mother’s there. 
v. 

For years John Franc:s came and went 
in that mountain region, but spake no word 
to Josephine. For years he took to her 
the fruits of his chase after game, of his 
quest after fish in mountain lakes and 
streams, the first berries from the lowlands 
the first vegetables from the sun-favored 
gardens of remote southern points. Over 
the cabin he seemed to hold undisputed 
yet unassertive care—a patient, watchful 
persistent guardianship. There came t 
Josephine at times by post from regions fa 
beyond her knowledge sums of money from 
unknown people, that helped her to meet 
the small requirements of life in the forest, 
and she knew not that it was John Francis 
whose wish had prompted those whom he 
had guided through the woods to send to 
her, thus surreptitiously, the money they 
would otherwise have paid to him. _ 

The boy, who grew apace, was taught t 
shoot, and trail, and fish, how to find th 
pathways by the stars, and how to knov 
and shun the dangers of the wood, by his 
dusky tutor. The pair grew inseparable 
yet never met ather cabin door. They knew 
their rendezvous, and there they met ane 
parted almost daily. There it was tha 
John Francis was found one day, when the 
snow was slowly deepening, sorely hurt 0) 
an infuriated moose. The lad had jour 
neyed to the trysting-tree, and failing © 
find his friend and master, had followed 4 
bloody pathway to find him vainly striving 
to stanch the flow that made broad streaks 
down his buckskin shirt from gaping 
wounds in breast and neck. The boy, 20¥ 
the master, forced the unwilling man to his 
mother’s cabin, urging him on with words 
of encouragement, with hopes of aid, with 
assurances of tender nursings. Thus te 
Indian and Old Beauce’s daughter agai® 
met face to face, and her once stubbom 
soul was stirred as she saw the weakened 
form, and heard the short, sharp gasps @ 
him who, unrewarded by look or word, hat 
watched over her so faithfully. Conquere 
at last, she fell beside the rude bed on whic 
he lay, grasped his nerveless hand, 20 
cried : + 

“John! Oh, forgive me, John 

The one great passion of his life cam* 
again into his dulled eyes, as, ope'ng them 
full upon her, he whispered: “ ‘>: Jose 
phine; you um be my wife?” 
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When later that night the old 
came from the little settlement [a! 


Mattagamonsis, and with him the! : 
best knew how to dress wounds—the one 
join the twain, the other to perform his ™ e 
but essential service — they found pe 
Beauce’s daughter weeping, broker -heart 
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4 plac Piace, 
or THE 
Orrice OF THE GENERAL REORGANIZATION CoMMITTER, 
32 Lisertry Srreet, New York, June 19 18%, 
To the Bondholders (as specified herein) of the Atchison, Topek«u 


and Santa Fe Railroad Company, the Colorado Midland Rail- 
road Company and the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company, 
and to Stockholders and Creditors of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad Company. 


In view of the great importance te Security-boiders of effecting a speedy reorganization of tl« 
System, this Committee has adopted, and decided to submit to the Bondholders and Stockholders, 
the following Plan of Reorganization, which is based on statements furnished by the officers of the 
Company, and upos a general investigation of the condition of the properties. 


PROPOSED PLAN OF REORGANIZATION. 


(1) The Plan contemplates foreclosure, as may be determined by counsel, either under the Gen 
eral Mortgage dated 15th day of October, 1889, or under the Second Mortgage dated the lst day of 
July, 1892, securing the so-called A and B bonds, and the formation by the purchasers at such sale 
ef a new Company, which new Company will be freed from all the obligations of the present Com 
pany, except such as are prior to the mortgage foreclosed, or are assumed by the new Company. 

(® If foreclosure is bad under the General Mortgage, the new Company will provide for the 
payment of past due interest om the General Mortgage Bonds, and will issue new bonds to the hold 
ers of the General Mortgage Bonds, such mew bonds to have the same lien and to be the same in 
terms as the old bonds. 

(8) If foreclosure ‘is had under the Second Mortgage, the new Company will provide for all past 
due interest on General Mortgage Bonds, and will also assume the payment of the principal and 
interest of ench bonds. 

(4) The new Company will issue $102,000,000 of Capital Stock (being the same in amount as 
that of the present Company). 

() The new Company shall execute a Second Mortgage subject to the General Mortgage, but 
superior in Liem to the new Income Mortgage and covering the same property as the General Mort- 
gage; such Second Mortgage to secure $35,000,000 Four Per Oent. Fifty-Year Gold Bonds, of which 
mot more than $5,000,000 may be issued for the payment of floating debt and other cash require- 
ments of the reorganization; and, in addition thereto, not more than $3,000,000 in any one year 
for imprevementa, equipment and the general purposes of the Company. 

(®) The new Company will create an issue of Fifty-Year Income Bonds secured by a mortgage 
covering the same property as the new Second Mortgage. The total authorized amount of such In- 
come Bends shall be limited to $115,000,000. Such Income Bonds shall be entitled to five per cent. 
interest per annum, pon-accumulative, payable annually out of net earnings, if, and so far as 
earned, it being the inteation that improvements, additional equipment and other capital require- 
ments shal] be provided for out of the issue of the new Second Mortgage Bonds created under the 
Pian for that purpose, 

The Income Mortgage shall contain all proper provisions for the security and protection of the 
Bondholders. 

(7) The said Income Bonds shall be issued and delivered as follows: 

To the assenting Holders of present Second Mortgage A Bonds, for principal and 
interest to date of new bonds (at 105).......+.+.+ seeeeeeee $84,000,000 
To Holders of outstanding $5,000,000 B Bonds, for principal and interest to 
date of new bonds (at 112).........-- 
To the assenting Holders of Oapital Stock, who shall pay assessment of $12 
per share, for assessmemt af PAr.....-scecees seecceeeses seeseeveesboceeses 
Fer the purpose of acquiring securities of the auxiliary ‘companies, hereafter 
named, as deemed advisable by the Gemeral Committee... .ccccccccesecseess 


5,600,000 


12,240,000 


13,160,000 
Tetal. cc ccccccccccccessesecceseeesesecescees erescececesecseseceess $415,000, 000 


ee ad 
(8) The stock of the new pany fn aria leas such amount as may be of'8 per to qualify Directors, 
is to be held by a = om trust until interest at the rate of 5 per cent. r annum shall 
have been earned and in ca of on the new Income three consecutive years, and 
negotiable Trust Ce: aoe anon by such trust pany against the stock held in trust. 
Such arraagem will secure to a bol of the new Income Bonds and of 
the Stock Trust cuegis shall the —_— mime voting power as if they were all Stockholders, having one 
vote for each $100 par ee mh tock Trust Certificates held by them; and provision will 
be made to enable the ee of the Income Bonds to register their bonds for voting p 
New York, London and Amsterdam, without affecting the negotiability of their bonds by 
When interest at the rate of 5 per cemt per annum in 
Income Bougs for three cemsecutive years the Trustee 
Trust Certifcates, and the Trust a 
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eh yry ae eee paid in full, 
‘ogether with Income Bonds, for the assessment, as above pro for in Article 


(10) . and B bonds shall have pro rata rights to pay the assessment 
Upon the at stock a . este not ye ged and to receive therefor the same «mount of 
Income Bouds and as the boiders of such stock would have been entitled to receive 
bad they assented and § the assessment, aud to represent and succeed to all their rights under 
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G7 The bonds and stocks now to be deposited under this Plan are as follows;— 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND peg FE RAILROAD COMPANY, 


a= Goon!) 
rear Peg pat Sccoud 
eniaae haggeor o RAILRO 


t Mortga 


Firs Six 
Oonsolidated Mortgage 


Per Cent Bonds. 
sched Meviengy Bana Cass A 
AD COMPANY, 


Cent Bonds. 
r Per Cent Bonds, 


ATLANTIO & PACIFIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Guaranteed Trust Four Four Per Cent Bonds, 


(18) Securities should be lodged under this Plan with depositaries th New York City, ada 


follows: 
THB NEW YORK GUARANTY AND IND 


@5 Cedar Street, New 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


THE MEROANTILD TRUST COMPANY, 


120 Broadw: New 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 


EMNITY COMPANY, 


York, 
Railroad Company, Capital Steck, 


York. 
Company General Mo: so Four Per Geat Bonds. 


Atlantic and Pacifie Railroad Company Guaranteed Trust Four 


{HP CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 


54 Wall Street, New York. 
Colorado Midland Railroad 
Celerado Midland Raltlroad Com 
Atchison, Topeka end Santa Fe 


In Beston: 
THD NOW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


85 Devonshire 
Bos 


Company First Mortgage Six Per Gent . 
any Comaotidated Vor ‘ hay 
road Ooempany 


Four Per Cent B 
A and B — 


Street, 
ton, Mass. 


Im London: With the depositaries of the LONDON BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEA, 


BARING BROTHERS & ©00., LIMITHD, 
In Amsterdam: 
HOPE & COMPANY. 


HMUBRDEONT, VAN HARENOARSPDL & VAS VISSER, 


(19) The rights and powers Of assenting Bondholders and Stockholders and Gen ; 
Reorganization Committee are subject to the terms of the Reorganization "agreement ~ ve 


deposits are te be made, and which will soon be ready for signature, 
mittee Will reserve the power to terminate on notice the right to deposit. 


under which 
In this Agreement the Com- 


R. pecunne HAYES, Chairman, 


L. Vow HorrmMann, 
Ewanp eo 

REDERIC P. OLCortT, Members of the 
Louis FITZGERALD, General Reorgantsation 
GroRGE G. HAVEN, “Oomunitien 


ADRIAN ISELIN, JR, 


rt LIAM Roron, 
B. RopMaN W 


Cnrharurs CO, BRAMAN, 
JouN R. Dos Passo 
Ceunsel to the Committee. 


The foregoing Plan has been submitted to us and will be recommended by us to 
R. H, 


holders at a public meeting, about to be called. 
H, 4d, 


HERMAN ear 


LONDON, June 20, 1894, 

the depositing bend- 
ATKINSON, 
CHINNERY, 


Joun M, Dou GLAS, 


ROBERT FLEMING, 
DANIEL MARKS, 
HeRpert ©. MAYnew, 


Members of the Londen 
aie 


©. SLIGO DE POTHONIER, 
JOSEPH PRICE, 
FRANK TOBIN, 


AMSTERDAM, June 20, 1894, 


The foregeing Plan has been submitted te us and is appreved and recommended. 


Hors & Company, 
Amster 








SUMMER TRIPS. 


A lady of experience in travelling would like 
to chaperon a small party of ladies or school 
girls on a summer excursion. Moderate terms. 

Address CHAPERON, care of Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place. 
Boston. 


RAYMOND’S 
| VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


| Parties will leave Boston in July, August and 
September for 


98 SUMMER TOURS 


' of Five Daysto Three Weeks to the Principal 
Resorts of New England, Canada and New 
York, including : 


Saratoga, Lakes George and Champlain, and 
Ausable Chasm. 


The White, Adirondack, and Green Mountains. 


Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, Montreal, 
Quebec, and the Saguenay. 


iste of Shoals, Mt. Desert, and Moosehead Lake. 
The Maritime Provinces. 


| 


Special Train Through Conaens and Northern 
| Eu , the party to leave New York by the 
| North German I oyd Line, June 26. 

Excursions to Alaska, outward b the Cana 
| dian Pacific Route, homeward throngh the 
| Yellowstone National Park, July 9 and 23. 

Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park, July 23 and August 13; to the Yollowstone 
| Park’ and return, and to the Yellowstone Park 
and the Pacific Coast, Septem ber 3. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning 
whether Summer, European, Alaska or Yellow 
stone tour is desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington Street (opp. School Street), 
Sem. Mass. 


CUNARD LINE. 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 


From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 


ES ec oy ae Gat. June 16; Sat., July 21. 
WE acs be pc Sat., June 23; Sat. ’ July 28. 
Cephalonia....... Sat., June 20: Sat., Aug. 4. 
Cataionia........ Sat., July 7; Sat., Aug. 11. 
| Sepeeee i Se. Vas Sat. ’ July 14; Sat., Aug. 18. 


| Steamers from New York every Saturday. 
First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin 


| pas 8 and By wards, according tc steamer ané 
ation teerage at low rates. 


Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland. 


pass POINT. 


—-NAHANT.— 
BEST HARBOR TRIP. 
FAMOUS FISH DINNERS. 


NAVAL BRIGADE BAND. 


_N., LAvRIOAIwe, Condasben, 
Steamers from LINGOLN’S WHARF. 


Schedule (weather permitting). daily and Sun- 

day, except as noted. 

For Bass Point. 9.30 A. M. (12.00 Noon, Sunday 
only) 2.20,5.00r. Mm. Weturn 10,30 A. mM. (1.00 
P. M, Sundays only), 3.45, 6.15 P. M. 

For Nahant, week days, 9.30 A. M., 2.20, 5.00 (7.20 
except Saturday) p.m. Retorn 8.00, 11.00 A.M., 
3.30, 6.00 P.M, Sundays, 9.30 A. M., 5.00, 7.20 P.M. 
Retarn 10.45 A. Y., 6.00 P. M. . 


Take East Boston Ferrry cars. 
Special rates to parties and picnics. 
J. A. FLANDERS, Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar’s Special European parties 
sail by the ‘“‘Spaarndom,"’ from New York, 
July 7, at 1.” M. 
Tours of 47 days, $250 and $300 
Mrs. Frazars sails with these parties and_ will 


chaperon young people for a tour of Italy, 
Switzerland, Paris and London, $463. 


Send at once for circulars and references, to 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
70 & 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


‘MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR*MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


FOR SALE. 








For freight or passage apply at company’s A SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, pearly 


oftice, 99 State St, 
ALEXANDER MARTIN, porn 


new. Address Typewriter, care 
Commonwealth, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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GOWNS AND BONNETS. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Pretty and Stylish Silk Waists. 


Little New to Mention About Dresses 
How to Decorate a Bedroom 
Sensible and Sultable Garments 
for Children—A Neat Frock. 
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HERE is a slight lull 
in the presentation of 
novelties this week as 
far as dress material 
is concerned, as all 
the dealers are just 
now more interested 
in selling the rest of 
their summer stock than in presenting 
new things. The season has been an ex- 
ceptionally poor one, and as a result 
there are more genuine bargains offered 
than I can remember having seen be- 
fore. Many really elegant suits, gowns 
and wraps are being offered for abso- 
lutely less than it would cost any lady 
to buy the materials, not to mention the 
labor of making them. Now is a good 
time, too, to buy silks. One dealer told 
me that, owing to many reasons, silken 
fabrics are now reduced actually to if 
not below the price of raw silk. Today 
I saw fancy china dress silks, both black 
and colored, and others with effects of 
hand painting and cheney sold at 29 
cents a yard. Crepe de chines and moire 
were marked at 89 cents, and so was 
black japanese, black india brocades 
and several pretty mottled patterns, 
while extra fine rustle taffeta, benga- 
line, surahs and fanciesall ticketed at 
59 cents. All silk grenadines and satin 
striped grenadines were at 89 cents. All 
these goods were new and fresh, and few 
of them wil! go out of fashion entirely 
for t:vo or three years. The failles, peau 
de soie and best makes of armure and 
moire cost more, but even they this sea- 
son are offered at prices never before 
seen, and the woman must be poor in- 
deed who cannot afford a silk gown this 
summer. ‘ 
One result of the cheapness of silk is 
the number of waists to wear with 
woolen skirts for ordinary occasions 
and with blazer suits for outings. Next 
to the silks in point of reduced prices 
for luxuries come the laces. Naturally 
point and real thread laces are as dear 
as ever, but the host of clever imita- 
tions of fine laces sell at prices most as- 
tonishingly low. The stiff and rather 
harsh point de venise is seen every- 
where, but that is one of the dearest 
imitations. There are richelieu collars 
that cover the shoulders, and there are 
others woven in vandyke pattern, and 
these deep collars give wonderful style 
and dignity to a costume. Such a collar 
can be purchased (imitation) for about 
$5. Next to this in richness is the point 
de gene, which is shown in several 
shades of white, from isigny and ivory 
to a deep rich yellow. There are some 
laces in putty color, and they go better 
with some colors than any other shade. 
The margot is quite a favorite lace and 
is rich and gives a good effect at a small 
cost. Russian point is handsome and 
much in demand for trimming thin 
gowns. The net top bourdon laces for 
skirts are rich beyond compare, but 





very expensive. Black chantilly in very 


choice patterns 18 often seen, not as orten 
as it should be, however, and black 
spangled laces are largely employed on 
handsome black dresses for receptions 
and in many coaching gowns. The im- 
porters say that bourdon lace is but at 
the beginning of its popularity, particu- 
larly for rich out of door costumes. For 
graduation dresses and for dainty after- 
noon and evening gowns for young girls 
the all silk spotted fishnets are much 
liked. There is a new white chantilly 
flouncing 45 inches wide which makes 
it more than deep enough for a skirt. 
This, made up over a slip of different 
color or even a different shade of white, 
is exquisite. Lace is always handsome 
and dressy, and itis not a costly ma- 
terial. It has a certain air of high 
breeding abont it that is transferred to 
the pon ha and lace is always useful to 
the last thread. 

I am rather glad that there is so little 
new in dresses to mention this week, as 
it gives me the opportunity to speak of 
new ideas in summer home decorations. 
The busy housewife takes down and 
shakes out all tae heavy draperies and 
curtains and endeavors to give her home 
an air of coolness and comfort. If she 
feels like dispensing with even her lace 
window curtains, she can do so, but 
most women who live in busy streets 
prefer to have curtains hanging loosely 
in front of the parlor window. A few 
lay away their rich tambour or plique 
curtains and hang swiss ones with nar- 
row ruffles of lace or embroidery at the 
windows during the summer months. 
There are several styles of these cur- 
tains, some having large dots, either yel- 
low, blue, pink or white, as large as a 
quarter of a dollar on the surface. This 
muslin comes 50 inches wide. Little 
button ball fringe makes a pretty finish 
for the tops and edges. 

Many of those who go into their 
eountry homes fit up rooms with differ- 
ent colors, so that the rooms are known 
by name as pink room, blue room, cte. 
These are sometimes furnished in per- 
cale or chintz, but more often in one 
of the new style cretonnes. There is a 
wide choice in these cretonnes and a 
wider difference in their make and pat- 
tern. There are some in pale grayish 
blue and white in regular art pattern, 
the stuff being thin and flexible, with a 
ribbed twill running the whole length 
of the goo. This causes the material 
to drape beautifully. In some cases the 
room itself is ‘‘papered’’ with this stuff, 
but in others there is only a dado and in 
others only the draperies. 

One lady has just furnished a set for 
a blue room for her country home. 
There are two pairs of curtains with 
white lace edges. There is a double 
valance at the top of the window edged 
with point de paris lace. There are 
stiffened bands edged with lace to loop 
the curtains back. A bureau cover has 
been cut in three pieces and an insertion 
of lace set in, and another ruffle goes 
around three sides of it. There is a 
drapery for the dressing table, which is 
fastened to the top of the glass with a 
rosette of lace, and on both bureau and 
table are dainty cushions made of cre- 
tonne and lace. There are two ruffled 
pillowshams, a bed valance and a ruf- 
fled counterpane of the same, and a nice 
plump sofa pillow of the cretonne, with 
self ruffles, covered by others of lace. It 
required one whole piece of cretonne for 
this room, 53 yards one yard wide. It 
is so cool and delicate that it is expected 
that the three young ladies of the family 
will draw straws to see who is entitled 
to the blue room. 

The same idea can be carried out in 
any other color. 

Silkoline is very pretty material for 
summer draperies, but it will hardly 
last a short season through, and so will 
scarcely pay the labor expended upon it. 

One very dainty fancy in dressing a 





pearoom was to have curtains or ecru 
colored scotch lace edged with full raf- 
fies of point de paris. The curtains were 
crossed in the center about a foot and 
then drawn back and tied with ribbons. 
These curtains were made very wide, so 
that they hung much fuller than ordi- 
narily, and at the top, where they fell 
forward one foot and were edged with 
a full ruffle of lace, the effect was very 
pretty. The bed had a canopy of enam- 
eled and gilt iron, and over this were 
draped two more of these curtains. The 
counterpane was made of one sewed to a 
lining of light blue silk. These curtains 
come 4 yards long, and so it was an 
easy matter to cut off enough to make 
two pillowshams and border them with 
lace, and the odd curtain was used to 
drape the bureau and dressing table, 
with the addition of a little blue ribbon. 
These curtains cost from $2 to $3 per 
pair, and the expense is not very heavy. 
The edging costs from 5 to 10 cents a 
yard, according to the width, and it re- 
quires one full piece of 40 yards to trim 
up such a set, but how pretty it all is 
when finished! 

The very prettiest possible portieres 
for summer are those made of fishnet, 
with shells sewed here and there and 
edged and bordered with knotted twine 
fringe. Next to that come the bambvo 
and beaded portieres, which temper the 
light slightly and yet do not impede the 
free circulation of the air. 

In summer mantel draperies are re- 
placed by a scarf or so, or one bamboo 
curtain looped through the moldings. 
Ladies having taste that way and ad- 
vantages in the way of gathering such 
things often bank up their chimneys 
with lichens, mosses, ferns or shells. 
Mattings are taking the place of carpets 
in many fine houses, particularly for 
bedrooms. No matter how nice the 
floor nor how many rugs, there is always 
a time when one steps with bare feet 
upon the wood and receives an unpleas- 
ant sensation. Matting is so clean, cool 
and airy that it is a delight, and the 
new designs and patterns are really 
beautiful, and it feels good to walk on 
it. Any number of rugs can be scat- 
tered around. Very many families have 
it in their parlors and reception rooms. 

I must not forget to mention some 
very sensible and suitable garments for 
children which seem to me to be just 
such as mothers would like to copy. 
One was for a girl of 12, and it was of 
blue and gray hairline novelty in silk 
and wool. The skirt was gathered 
straight around and had one row of 
white point de gene insertion. The 
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SOME SENSIBLE CLOTHING. 
waist was full and gathered into a belt, 
and there was a sash ribbon of blue 
faille to match the blue threads. There 
was a full plaited bertha of the same, 
trimmed like the sleeves, with lace in- 
sertion and a rosette bow of ribbon in 
front. This is such a neat and simple 
little dress that any one who knows 
how to sew could reproduce it, and by 
using lace insertion as trimming the 
work is simplified toa minimum. A 
feat little frock for a child of 8 had a 
yoke, and the skirt was sewed to it and 
held in by a cord and tassels. It was trim- 
med with a braided pattern, and the ma- 
terial was snuff brown cashmere. A 
suit for a boy of 7 had knickerbockers 
of dark blue flannel and a blouse skirt 
of light blue and white percale, the body 
of it cut onthe bias. At the neck there 
was a twisted blue and white cord and 
tassels. The sleeves were cut on the 
straight of the goods. 





yrs SS. 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS jy ’ 
ITALY. 


_——. 


A Case Where it Took two ¥ 
Make Twain One— Trou” ® 
a Middle Class Bria. sseau of 





Intermarriage between A mer 
Italians has received mewhan a 
check since the trials a); tribulation, 
of the Princess Colonna have been 
public. That there are as », wny tim 
marriages as there are is a marys) 
sidering the difficulties that meh 
encountered. 

**No, indeed, ”’ said a bright 
Cincinnati. ‘‘I would ney; T _ 
in Italy, for one has to tel] the truth 
about one’s age there, and not only thas 
but must have a birth certificate m4 
prove that she is telling the truth.” 

hl; is this birth certificate that is the 
seemingly insurmountable obstacle that 
confronts the American gir! when the 
thinks of giving herself, for weal 
woe, to an Italian. A young lady of my 
acquaintance went to Italy for the par. 





AFFIANCED. 


pose of study and in the course of tins 
became the object of an Italian gentle 
man’s affections. His love was returned, 
and ‘‘then their troubles began.” 
When the marriage was broached, the 







birth certificate was asked for, but there classe 
was none. The lady had been born ins classe 
little village in Michigan, and no recor do 80 
in writing has ever been made of the hood, 
event. What was to be done? Detective meet, 
were set to work, old church records they + 
were examined, musty, faded letter per cl 
brought to the light from old chests and the 0 
boxes and reread, but no announce pexes 
ment of the important eveut of the birth ly ab 
of this young lady could be found. The it is 
mother had long since passed from mor almo 
tal life to life eternal, and the docter, marr 
too, who had officiated, was resting with unde 
a slab of marble at his head. In suchs whic 
case it was absolutely impossible topre caste 
cure a certificate. But, as a substitt, bas t 
two men, one an old resident and a old a 
her younger brother, certified as to the ow ¢ 
time the young lady had been born, ad come 
then the paper was taken before a notary, ary 
who testified that the men were mad and 
character and veracity. The paper ¥# A 
sent to Italy and found to be worthles mid 
These negotiations had occupied mud bale 
time, and in the meantime the you bya 
man had slowly been gaining some pe som 
litical influence. Using this infueme ro 
with discretion, the permission w## P 
last given for a legal marriage. awa 
The young lady, although » Pro freq 
tant, acceded to the wishes of the young wra 
man’s relatives and consented to the by 
double contract of being wedded in th 
church also. But here a new diffcalty goo 
arose—the pope’s consent and a certifi od 
cate of baptism! The first might be o> ae 
tained, but not the latter, for the you’ ra 
lady had never been baptized. The pre Ror 


informed them afterward the certifica® | 
would have done no good any Way, *, 
all Protestants were baptized in ™) 
water, and that would prohibit marriag | 
in the Catholic church. ‘So the chur 
ceremony was dispensed with, ad o 
couple were married according lat, | 
but it had taken two years #0 al | 
plish the fact. 

A young English doctor was =™ 
fortunate in his courtship and marti 
He was sent to Monza to study and ® 
two weeks’ time had obtained anes 
plete mastery of the language “a 
was able to prepose marriage 10 ® 
eyed Italian damsel. fe had — 
spoken to her, but had seen bet a 
veranda on the opposite side # 
courtyard, and Cupid had sent *" 
with unerring precision, straight s 
heart. The proposal was writte® to 
mother, but she was a little © *'. 
permitting her daughter ‘ ae 
The maiden herself, howev@: was ] 
cided. She thought the yours") 
capable looking, and after § ") 
months’ engagement they were marti 
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was no troume about the ItaLan 
tg birth certificate. There never is. 
A young lady in Boston conceived 


she idea that it would be very romantic 


marrie 
otis to her fiance, and he agreed 
th her. After arriving in Milan 
se minute conversation with the con- 


; and the parties, wiser and 
ee eet back to foggy London, 
bere only a residence of 14 days was 
peoemsary ere the nuptial knot could be 
- American sometimes finds him- 
gif in a Indicrous position by his ig- 
porance of Italian customs. A young 

tleman from St. Louis came to Na- 
to study, and being of a sociable 
disposition he presented letters of intro- 
agction and soon found himself on vis- 
iting terms with several families. On 
galling one evening on & family whose 
intance he had made he was con- 
fronted in the drawing room by the 
mother of three pretty daughters. She 
wished to know which daughter he pre- 
ferred! In another family where there 
was a daughter the brother called him 
geide one day and asked him what his 
fotentions were. Afterward, being 
somewhat ashamed of his haste, the 


brother told him it was the custom of 
the country, and begging his pardon 
told him to continue his visits as be- 


fore. The young man called again, but 
as he entered the room the stately moth- 
@ glided out, the daughter was not 
visible, and the father was so deeply 
sheorbed in his newspaper that he did 
pot even see him. The young man from 
St. Louis concluded t stop calling on 
Italian girls when he had no matri- 
monial intentions. 

The question is often asked, How do 
the Italians rnanage their matrimonial 
affairs? With the highest and lowest 
classes this is easy enough. In the lower 


classes each member of the family must 
do something toward earning a liveli- 
hood, and in this way the young people 
meet, fall in love and marry much as 


they do in prosaic America. In the up- 
per classes there are parties, balls and 
the operas, where young people of both 
sexes meet and where Cupid frisks free- 
ly about with his bow and arrows. But 
it is the middle class girl who is kept in 
almost complete seclusion until after 
marriage. Several instances of this came 
under my personal knowledge, one of 
which especially illustrates this ancient 
custom. An acquaintance living in Turin 
has two daughters, the elder 85 years 
old and unmarrieg; the younger a wid- 
ow of 21. The Widow is tted to 
come and go at pleasure, But the elder 
sister is permitted to go out but seldom 
and n.-er unattended. 

As a general thing the girls of the 
middle classes are allowed to sit on the 
baleony, to go to church accompanied 
by aduenna, and are taken out driving 
some three or four times a year. They 
are 80 carefully watched, too, that it is 
impossible for them to steal out un- 
swares. When the parents go out, they 
frequently hide the girl’s -shoes and 
Wraps and lock them in. However, one 
right they absolutely possess, and that 
is the use of the balcony, and they make 
good use of this right, too, and many a 
gay Romeo wooes his Juliet from a fifth 
story balcony. If this wooing is passion- 
ate and strong enough, perhaps some 
day Julict will drop a rosebud at 
Romeo’s feet, and then all stands well 
With Romeo. He seeks an introduction 
into the house through some elderly la- 
dies who visit it, and the father is con- 
sulted, the conditions of the marriage 
contract arranged, and betrothal takes 
Place. It is not considered good form 
for a man to appeal to the parents until 
be has the tacit consent of the girl. 

It is customary for the suitor who 

. more wealth or ovcupies a 
higher social position than that of the 
woman he wishes to marry to appeal 
directly to the parenta. Hesends a com- 
Plimentary note to the father, express- 
ing adesire to meethim. No word is 
said of love or marriage, but every one 
Understands exactly what is meant by 
the Preliminary note. He is invited to 
call and treated courteously. If the fa- 

is pleased, he invites the guest to 
ae _ wife and daughter, and then 
fair sailing But if the guest is 
— ed to depart without meeting the 
ily and with only general expres- 

of esteem he knows he has been 


ing. These matrimonial customs prevail! 
more in the south than in the north of 
Italy. In Milan and Florence, owing to 
the influence of foreign manners and 
the presence of northern visitors, the 
young ladies enjay a freedom of action 
that is far in advance of their southern 
sisters. In Italian homes there is more 
happiness than one would expect to find 
where a knowledge of each other’s char- 





im the balance and found want- 





A WEALTHY BRIDE OF SOUTH ITALY. 


acter is so little known to the husband 
and wife before they are married. The 
Italian himself will tell you this is due 
to the children, for of the wife he will 
jocosely say, ‘‘Oh, one gets tired of her 
in a year or so.’’ Sothe happiness of the 
Italian home is not founded on their 
love for each other, but their common 
love for their children. 

The correct list of the tronsseau of a 
bride possessing a dowry of 2,000 or 
2,500 lire is 6 pairs of linen sheets, 6 
pairs of cotton sheets, 12 pairs of linen 
pillowcases, 12 pairs of cotton pillow- 
cases, 8 dozen striped napkins, 6 table- 
cloths to harmonize with napkins, 2 
dozen embroidered napkins, 2 dozen 
white striped napkins, 1 damascen- 
ed service for 12 persons, 12 linen che- 
mises, 6 of which are trimmed with va- 
lenciennes lace, 12 percale chemises, 6 of 
which are scalloped, 6 undervests of 
percale finely trimmed, 6 undervests 
tucked, embroidered and trimmed with 
scallops, 6 tucked and embroidered 
petticoats, 6 plaited percale petticoats, 
12 batiste handkerchiefs, 12 fine hand- 
kerchiefs with initials, 12 ‘tucked 
handkerchiefs, 1 bridal veil, 1 col- 
laret and sleeves of valenciennes for 
the marriage day, 12 pairs of ordinary 
ttockings, 12 pairs of fine stockings, 1 
embroidered muslin dress, 1 underskirt 
of silk, 1 gray silk dress for the day suc- 
ceeding the wedding, 1 simple silk dress. 

Lena L. PEPPER. 


DUE TO AN ACCIDENT. 
How the World Gained One of Its Most Fa- 
mous Actresses. 

The general impression of the public 
is that Mme. Janauschek from her ear- 
liest childhood had dedicated her life to 
the histrionic stage. It is due alone to 
wm accident that her attention was di- 
rected to become an actress. 

She was passionately fond of music, 
constantly playing upon the piano, and 
when only 7 years old executed the most 
difficult pieces. She advanced so rapid- 
ly under the instruction of her teacher, 
who was the father of the famous Tau- 
sig, that at 10 ytars of age she was 
master of all the compositions of Bee- 
thoven, her favorite compbdser. The 
duets played with her teacher, he accom- 
panying her with the violin, were most 
effective and elicited great praise. In 
her enthusiasm she made most wonder- 
ful proficiency and was preparing for a 
professional debut when only 18 years 
old. 

At her home one niorning she went 
into the kitchen, and reaching over a 
huge brick oven to get a glass standing 
on the mantle, which was very high, 
she lost her balance, the stool slipped 
from under her feet, and she fell heavily 
to the floor, breaking into pieces the 
glass, cutting every tendon on the in- 
side of her palm. For over one year she 
was unable to use her hand and found 
it to be seriously injured. 

Thoroughly discouraged over the in- 





ability to pursue her music any further 


and feeling the need of making an effort 


‘for her own support, as her family 


was only possessed of very moderate 
means to care for the nine children, she 
determined to cultivate her voice, which 
was a mezzo soprano of fine quality, 
and began as a student for the operatic 
stage. 

She entered the dramatic and music- 
al conservatory in Prague, her native 
city. One of the teachers, a Mrs. Herbst, 


was a fine actress, as well as Banu- 
dius, a celobrated teacher and actor, 
who became warm personal friends, 
giving her private lessons and great en- 
couragement, cos they found she .pos- 
sessed anucal Cramsatic talent, 

When 15 yorrs old, she mado her first 
appearance in tho Royal theater of 
Prague in a comedy, which is consider- 


ed a dramatic test, called ‘‘I Remain 
Single,’’ and her success was remark- 
able. She remained for several seasons 
at this theater and went to Leipsic in 
response to a greatly incroased salary. 
Charming her audiences by her mag- 
netic manner and versatile talent, she 
later on extended her tour through Ger- 
many and the entire continent, becom- 
ing a favorite of royalty, and was in- 
vited to their homes. 

Mine. Janauschek then accepted a 
most profitable engagement as leading 
lady in the theater in Cologne, after- 
ward going to Frankfort-on-Main, where 
she remained as leading lady in the 
Royal theater for 10 years, thus secur- 
ing a pension for life, granted for the 
faithful service on the stage. 





JANAUSCHEK, AGED 26. 
Vesiring new scenes and opportun- 


ties, she was next associated with the 
theater in Dresden, signing an engage- 
ment for three years, but after the first 
year she made a special appeal to King 
John of Saxony to release her from this 
contract, which he granted, with her 
promise to return every year for four 
weeks for a certain number of years, 
which promise she kept. 

Her fame spread through all Europe, 
where she became a star, playing in the 
royal theaters and winning new laurels. 
Hearing of the generosity of Americans, 
and with a desire to please the public 
of the new country, she crossed the 
ocean, and as her reputation had pre- 
ceded her she was most enthusiastically 
received and most courteously treated. 
For a period of 25 years she has held 
an honored position asa most talented 
artist, Every summer for this length of 
time she has visited her fatherland, but 
always returns and considers America 
her home. 

She has made a fortune in her life, 
but unprofitable investments and un- 
scrupulous advisers have sadly depleted 
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110 Eg, 
MME. JANAUSCHEK IN CHARACTER. 

her means. She is ambitious to hold her 
place in her legitimate line of acting, 
but feels the frivolous demands from 
the public for light and comic produc- 
tions seriously interferes with Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

The lectures that Mme, Janauschek 
has given the past season’ upon the 





For Over Fifty Vears 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
thing. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allnys all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrh@a. Be. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be sure and 
ask for, MR&. WINLSOW’'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


6.0 AYLOR | 
1Ust WHISKIES 
MADE 


BOTTLED r UJ Rr FE 


SOLD 
DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELL IT. 


anes 


NEVER supplied except in 
aled Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 





rarest Water Coolers 


Constructed on Sanitary prin- 
ciples. Ice and water keptsep- 
arate. Investigate oursand get 
THE BEST. 


You save its cost In ice with 
one of our 


varent Refrigerators. 
The N. DAVIS CO., 


UNION SQUARE - Somerville. 


Lucy W. Tuck, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 64, 


(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 Pp. M., daily. 
Thursdays excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 





The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, 
also a ppocougn medica) electrician. 

‘The Doctor’s free d nsary for the poor is 
still continued at her office ,Tuesdays. from 6 to 


9 Pr. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to 
girls from 15 to 20 yearsof age. | 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 


Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 





Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John 
Hancock Building, to look over our plans 
and list of high-class property. 


320 & 321 John Hancock Building 


178 DEVONSHIRE S8T., 35 FEDERAL 8ST, 
Near Corner Milk Street, 











Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. E. H. Burn 


Store and Office, 122 Bo 


ham, Optician, 


yiston St., Boston, Mass. 


Makes Examinations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 


ment of Electric Lights in this country. 
to Order Glasses of Every Description 
Sight. 
kinds of work executed evenings 


OPEN UNTIL 8 


THE THEATRES. 





That Mr. Keith does not intend to let the 
warm weather interfere with his determina- 
tion to present the most exclusive attrac- 
tions obtainable regardless of cost, is evi- 
denced by the appearance on the stage of 
the New Theatre weekly of the most 
famous of the world’s entertainers. Next 
week marks the Boston début of a man 
who for four months has drawn to Koster 
and Bials in New York audiences that have 
nightly tested the capacity of the mammoth 
establishment to its utmost. He is Charles 
Unthan, the armless wonder, who, born 
without arms or hands at Konigsburg, 
Prussia, 1850, has trained his feet to per- 
form the duty of the missing members. 

Col. William Austin, the owner of the 
Palace Theatre, has just perfected and put 
into operation a new automatic cooling 


machine, which reduces the temperature of | - 


the theatre from 12 to 15 degrees. The 
machine is entirely his own invention. 
About a ton of ice is used daily in the ma- 
chine and cold air is forced through pipes 
running along the floor and sides of the 
theatre. This apparatus, in addition to the 
new electric fans which keep the air con- 
stantly in circulation, renders the Palace 
Theatre a most delightful place these 
warm afternoons and evenings. 





Where This Summer? 

The great question no longer is, when 
will the Tariff Bill be passed ; and will the 
Income Tax be in it; or even, when will 
business revive? The great question now 
is, where are you going this summer? And 
this is a very important matter; because 
we Americans take so little vacation that 
what we do take ought to be as full of rest 
and wholesome enjoyment and relaxation 
as possible. And another item enters in 
this year more than ever before; the item 
of expense. Have you ever been at Hills- 
boro Bridge, New Hampshire? It’s a 
delightful place, only seventy-five miles 
from Boston, on the Lowell road. It is 
exceedingly healthful; you get the purest of 
air and the best of water; with a large 
variety of enchanting drives, and every- 
thing to make the summer outing, whether 
of a few days or of many weeks, enjoyable, 
wholesome and beneficial. Bostonians, 
who have been there not only commend 
the place, but especially commend the 
Valley Hotel as being all that a summer 
hotel should be. It’s finely situated among 
the granite hills; and the proprietor, Mr. 
I. i. Brown, is not only a man of long 
hotel experience, but a man who was born 
to keep a hotel. He is always most atten- 
tive to the welfare and comfort of his guests 
in every way. Asa result, he has a house 
full of very pleasant people. And here is a 
point that may not go amiss these hard 
times ; you can get board there, if you are 
content to let somebody else take the 
choice of rooms, for as low as $5 a week: 
or, even if you want one of the best rooms, 
it will cost only $10 a week. However, you 
will be comfortably housed, no matter what 
room you get; for they're all pleasant 
rooms at the Valley Hotel. There are four | 
trains a day each way between Boston and 
Hillsboro Bridge. 

A Money Maker. 

It is so hard to get employment now and 
so hard to make money, that I know others 
would like to know how they can make a 
little money, as I have done. Tell your 
subscribers they can get all the jewelry, 
table-ware, knives, forks and spoons they 
can plate, and make $25 a week. The 

outfit costs $5. I bought mine from 


Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 
for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 


(aA full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 


as well as during the day. 


O'CLOCK P. M. 


plates gold, silver and nickel. I did $4.70 
worth of plating the firstday. The work is 
done so nicely that everybody seeing it wants 
work done. This machine is the greatest 
money maker I eversaw. Why should any 
one be out of employment or out of money, 
when they can, by using my experience, 
always have money in the house and have 
a little to spend too? Any one can get cir- 
culars by addressing H. F. Delno & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. K. JARRETT. 


FOR OVFS FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. Winstow’s SouTHina Syrur has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhea, Twenty-Five cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mas. Winstow 
SooTnine SyYRuP. 
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HUB PUNCH. 


Delicious —— Refreshing —— Oomforting. 


A HITT. 
SOLD! KNOWN! USED! LIKED! 


From Maine to California. 


Contains the Right Ingredients, Joined 
In the Right Proportions. Sold only in 
Sealed Bottles, by Grocers and Drug- 
gists everywhere. 


Avoid Substitutes. Save Trouble. 


suy HUB PUNCH. 


Chester H. Graves & Sons, Proprietors, 
BOSTON. 


BLUE SERGE SUITS 


$15. 


In smooth or rough finish. 
The coolest, best and most 
popular fabrics for summer 
wear. All sizes. 


STANDARD 
CLOTHING CO., 











ati 
7 F. Delno & Co. of Columbus, Ohio. It 


395 Washington Street. 


Royal Blue 
Serge 
Armure 


SUITS 
$20. 


For Gentlemen’s 
Summer Wear. 


This material, Royal blue in 
Color, is the fabric which will be 
identified with this season’s Inter- 
national Yacht race suits, and is 
correct for all nautical purposes. 

It is a Worsted Serge Armure, 


made expressly for us, and 
woaded in full indigo. It is very 
resilient, and, differing from 


ordinary fabrics in its character 
of a lighter tissue, will retain its 
shape and repel moisture on ac- 
count of its hard finish. 

It is the most comfortable and 
dressy production for the warm 
season, and the suits made there- 
from will be retailed by us in our 
Gentlemen’s Department for 


$20. 
A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Sa*Manufacturing Clothiers, 


BOSTON. 
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VALLEY HOTEL. 


Hillsboro’ Bridge, - - N. H. 

75 miles from Boston. Four 
trains a day each way. Three 
hours’ ride from Lowell Depot. 


Healthy, pure water and air. Fine 
drives. Situated among the 
Granite Hills of New Hampshire. 


Board $5.00 to $10.00 per week 
according to room. 


J. H. BROWN, 
PROPRIETOR. 


LESLIE MILLAR 
ation OE. LCLAN = 
120 Tremont St, Room 214, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON 





Formerly member of the firm of Widdificld & Co. 





Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co. 


Evenings at 8. 






Matinees Wed. & 
Last Week But One “ay 


CORA VAN TASSHy, 


In Scott Marbie’s New Play 


Tennessee’s Pardner 






























[Popular Summer Prices— 


RESERVED, 50 cts., 75 cts. and ot 
Balcony RESERVED, 35 cts General sine 
25 cts. Ama 


"Monday, July 24—-Frep Mri 
Nautical Operetta, “ DAVy prt ; 


TREMONT THEATRE 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props, and Men 
HOME OF SUFFER OPER, 


Gamille D’Arvill 


OPERA COMPANY 


GEORGE FROTHINGHAN 


In a Grand Revival of 


* FPALKA’ 


Monday, June 25—The Great Souvenir Nigh, 
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b. F. KEITH'S [| 


WEEK OF JUNE 25th, 
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Monster All Vaudeville Bill, 
——Unthan 
——Raymon Moore 
—-Sherman & Morrissey 
The Detorellis— 


The Midgeiys— 
Mile. Delmore— 
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Continuous Performance, 10 a. m, to 10.30 p.m 7 
Prices, 25c. 35c. SOc. 75c. $1.00 1H. 


PARK THEATRE 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat #t 
Opening of Summer Comic Opera Seam. 


Manola = [lason 
MARION JOHN 3 
GEORGE W. WILSON, 
Anda strong ic Opera organization, indab 
ing George G-Bonitace Jr. Vien Dara fs 


F . + 
dale, Marie Broughton anda grand chorws 
50, in a magnificent production of 


“THE MASCOT’ 


Joun J. BRAHAM, Musical Director. 
Week of July 2.—THE MIKADO 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, & 
DAILY AT 24 8. 


Original Living Pictures 


25——— HANDSOME WwoMEN——% 
Special Engagement of the Famous 


La Berta, 


The Perfectly Formed Womas. 
First Appearance in Boston of 


THE LONDON SWELLS 


Mammoth Burlesque Co: 
Return of the Palace Favorite, 
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OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively #3” 
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papers and agente ber humane societies 
sagen ts make satisfactory pay. Caltyag: 
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Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt j 
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15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2 — 
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New England Mutual 
Uri INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ars te MRT SSS Sm 
UAALIT! ee 27. 
on nailed $1,666,635.23 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at id life um. 
AsyUAL CASH distri ations are paid upon all 
4 has indorsed the the cash 
Every policy has 
and paid-up ine ¥ which 
the insure : ter by the asetts 
Statute 
‘nlets, rates and values for any age sent 
sion ou to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F <1 FVENS, President 
ALFRE! = FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TROLL, 


Secratary. 
“WAM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


oughts relative to @ funeral are not pleas 
AT? Ley ar Siwy ut St, family m entu- 
y require the services Funeral Director; 
“isthen essential to cane one of ability. 
With thirty years’ experience We are prepared 
wo execute every arrangement pesta’amas 3p fu- 
oerais after approved seomees methods in a 
quiet professional manner and would res oe 
vrefer by permission to Hon. H. f 
ox-Licut Governor: ie . ong Tilly Haynes, rot 
FA. Osgood, B a 
Elisha Morgan, Rev, ‘Mighaal 3 
£8 Hy de, Hon. H. WV we enry hte 
Ex. E. P. Chapin, fia Both day and a niet 
calls received at Private Office, 168 C 
wealth avenue. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counselior at Law. 
Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 
Boston. 


Elegant aipyeng 


in Brookline, Winchester, 
Newton, $10,000 to $1 


wren, $15,008 | a Sie 
style of suburdan are thectare 
comfortable and attractive to the is of the 








ales 


on the beat streets, aa of the | the old ivy-colored English cottages which 
most refined and agreeab bre: Cool in sum. has stood there for over a hundred years. 
mer, tight and warm in aa near and nt 

electric cars; 10,000 to ery tie and eee eon-| A few years ago the building of such tow- 
— = mgs ~ te Seedy ers as these would have been impossible. It 
homes, and eee ~em 


mess for .! Tone me at at ime at a.vory low mie. 32 
FAT PEOPLE 





Eas aes ah a Bene 

Sosa eho : 

cera oie 
ug 














THE MEADOW .BROOK. 
BY CURTIS MAY. 


I turn no mill; no lake I fill; 

No white sail flutters on my breast. 

Ishow no grace of naiad’s face, 

Whose soft, warm foot my sands have pressed. 
From one small spring pure droughts I bring 
And tiptoe through the thirsty land. 
Cup-bearer I where brown wrens fly, 

And violets hide either hand. 


In untaught song I flow along, 

Nor seek to utter that deep word 

The ocean spoke when first it woke 

And all creation paused and heard, 

God’s hand hath bound its own true sound 
To every string he plays upon. 

His listening ear hears, soft and clear, 
The music of my whispered tone. 


When goldenrod and asters nod 

And grasses edge my narrow stream. 
When swallows dip and orioles sip 
My shining waters slip and gleam. 
Some little need in flower or weed 

To me alone in trust is given, 

And knoll and tree leave space for me 
To mirror forth a strip of heaven. 


St. Nicholas. 





The Highest Tower in the World. 








At Wembley Park, which is about six 
miles from the heart of. London, says Har- 
» | per’s Young People, there is in course 
of erection at the present time a tower, the 
| total height of which will be 1,160 feet—175 
| feet higher than the Eiffel Tower. Unlike 
the latter tower, which gazes down on the 
houses and roofs of the crowded city, the 
Wembley Tower crowns an eminence of 
the beautiful Wembley Park, affording a 
lovely view of the surrounding country. 

It will be a strange sight to look on the 
birds flying in the trees so far beneath one, 
for at the foot of the tower is a famous 
and | rookery, where the rooks gather and chat- 
ter from morning till night, and also one of 


is only with the new methods of handling 
steel and iron girders that such structures 
can be successfully put up. Over 150 men 
are now erroloyed fitting pieces of the 
tower together, and it is wonderful what 
rapid progress they make, 

The foundations which have to support 
such tremendous weight above them, have 
to be laid in place, and kept there for a 
long time, to allow for the settling in the 
earth. There are four legs at the base, and 
each leg is composed of four smaller legs, 





Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


H otel Pelham, 


Room 101, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St. 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 


the mest reliable physician in New England ; 


reating a!] complaints incidental to married 
omen ; patients who consult her not 
with civility, but secure the most 
i successful service, and thereby 
ire and loss of money ; these who 


or single \ 
only meet 
skilful a: 
avoid fai 


Wish me! cines can get the best known to medi- 

tal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 

vate acc mmodations tor patients by far the 

best in the city : practitioners who have not a 
Private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
eyheco| oy may recommend the doctress, whois 

& med eraduate, with the entire confidence | ~~ 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
Weatmnent at moderate ¢ 


Hours 10 to 9. 


or, better, feet. These rest on tremendous 


over two years ago. These foundations are 
made of stone and concrete, upon which 
are fastened the ifon plates to which the 
legs are attached. 

The material of which the tower proper 
is composed is called “mild steel.” There 
is not such a network of intricate little 
»| girders which we see in the Eiffel Tower; 
the spaces are more open, and the tower 
appears to be narrower and lighter in the 
air. The “lifts,” as they call them in 
England, or the elevators, as we call 
them here, which are to carry the 
people to the top of the observatory, 
are four in number. Two of them go 
up to the first platform only, which is at a 
height of 150 feet from the ground, and two 
will go up to 900 feet, where there is to be 
an upper landing. Above this there will be 
several smaller landings, to be reached by 
stairs only. 





New Wall Papers. 





THE ORICIN OF THE CLERCY, 





- How the ordem of of the Clergy originated 
8 explained by 

_ ARTHUR P. STANLEY, 

‘te pamphlet. The Early Olergy of ag 
Christi an Oburch. 


For Sale at 10 cents, 
J. STILLMAN SMITH, 


3 Hamilton, Place Boston. 


The most complete stock in 
Boston, at lowest prices. Before 
decorating your house see our 


PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, 


An entirely new high grade dec- 
oration. 


Tt. EF. Swan, 
Wo.,12 CORNILL, - *eeaSey.easene 
































Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 


Re-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle War canted, 


Office, 69 Washington St., - 





or Plated Silverware without injury, 


All Deslers, 25e. 


@. M. TOOK & 0O., Manafscturers, 
Boston, Masa, 








foundations that were placed in position| 





Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


a 
wo gpg eh « ee ae ae 
: = fe oe ye by our ee 
z Dh Sag Bend | for _ 5 


Or 
EDMUND.” 


ray =e Scar or wen ay to @udés, 


JOHN aaa & CO0., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES : 


OLD ELM Wh WHISKEY 


BLACKBERRY RRY BRANDY. 
Swiss Mountain ntain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant and 
nd for Price List. 


Steam Garnet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and HRelaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


UPH ERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana OAMINIOP-REASER, 
741 Tremont St. 


Ratland and Concord Sq. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF 10-DAY. 























EDWARD E. HAL”, WM. H. LYON 
' and CHAS. G. AMES. 


ee BIB TIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 





The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archeology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a yeur. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn, 


Sanitary Underw 





OPIOMEakeeammae 
TRUSSES, 


Perfect { Snes: 





Fitting | "row Pace. 


DR. PHELPS, 


90 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum, 


RUPTURE CURE 
FREE pr ieagar trate 














DR. ARGhee 






























































PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


. HEADQUARTERS atic 


TRADE MARK. 


NOTEKAG 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Btyles. 


LE. FLETCHER & CO. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 24 
(Opposite the Common.) ‘ : 














KETTERER’S HOTEL © 


168-172 Canal St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Borton and Maine Dalen, 


A Modern Hotel, in ‘Byery 1 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Past 


First-Class Cafe and ra 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’ 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 
40 Province Court, Boston. 


Délaian House. — 
ALBANY, N., Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest. and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 











WASHINGTON, D0. 
Army and Navy Hea ei 
HIGHT IRON FIRE HSOAPES, 

’ H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 

(Madison Square.) : 

Rooms singly and en suite, 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 











Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards, Baggage te 
to and from Grand Central Depot free, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 





BAY STATE HOUSE, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 











HHORT-HAND 8024 for Catolog of 
ELF-TAUCHT or scitinsrustna 















































by BENN PITMAN and JEROME 8B. 
The Phonographic Institute Co,, 









BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Its Our Winner , 
Tie... Thomas OCallaghan & Co 


Don’t Be a 
Ready-Made Tailor at 4 
Man. we This Price. P 


As we are approaching 
SUIT TO ORDER. “Dull Season” we have a 


many bargains to offer, co: 


Made from Black or Blue Cheviot'ing Of odds and ends left fron 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, spring stock. These we wills it 
Suitable for Business or Dress. greatly reduced prices, fo! 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
J1 ELIOT STREET 


eee Thomas OCallashan & Co. 


249 WASHINGTON STREET, 558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 






















When You 











next thirty days. 





TWO THINGS 


“ELEC GUN Is 


DEAD. _ Bo High Class Tailoring, 


HIS LIABILITIES C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 fremont St., cor. Hamilton P 
gh Tweeds for Bu 


LIFE INSURANCE. sis iden sft Mex fr Catan) Dre 


Se Ve ‘Ito s A “a ‘ s for 


i IVE Leggins, Breeches, Caeve. ie. 


LIA BILUDLECSs 


) C Pit 


Le Neu ANCE 
hatin Real estate and Mortgage 








Equitable Life Assurance Society, FOR SALE. | REAL ESTATI 
arts of Bost wasn AGES 

JAMES H. LAKE, no be 
General Agent. LESTER H. LATHAM. 
89 STATE.STREET FISKE BUILD! 





EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. aT 






REALITY AND UNREALITY — Edward Everett Hale — This Number 


PUSTTTITITECTTET itt t) ttt 
























































EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 





“* C 
“RK CS) 
aie, ) Commonwealth Publishing Company - 120 Tremont Street, Room 628 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTE. 








New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston..’New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. n.—Week days and Sundays 


Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


In Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer ‘t., 


In New York: ee Praacway, 
rand Centra! Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO, F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W. R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


On and after Nov. 27, 18938. 
gf RADY, ORAS RPT Ril PO Mh 
6 45 A. M, ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
. and Albany. 
9 OO A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
. 


roy. 
Oo A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and A 
.M 


Ibany. 
3.00 f; 
00 


3 


to 


. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
ng Cars to Chicago. 


. ing Cars to C 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


. M. ACCOMMODATION to M 
8.00 A a Co 0 0 on 


10.30 SM. FORT RPAL FLYER, Parlor 

3 OO F. M. ATION to Rut 
. 

Ks 


.OO P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. 
Time*Tables and further information on ap- 


li 
pmoanon R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Age. 
Boston, Mase 


CUNARD LINE. 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 





Payonia......... t., June 16; Sat., July 21. 
ara. akgta are at., June 23; Sat. July 28. 

AIRS OPA Sat., June 30; Sat., Aug. 4. 
Catalonia........ Sat., duly 7; Sat,, Aug. 11. 
GRE I Sat.. July 14; Sat., Aug. 18. 


Steamers from New York every Saturday. 


First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin, 
pes and upwards, according tc steamer anc 
ocation. Steerage at low rates. 


Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland. 
For freight or passage apply at company’s 
office, 99 State St, 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent. 


SUMMER VACATION 


Among the Lakes and Mountains of 


VERMONT 


Natural Beauty and Charming Scene 
= ~aG Superior attractions for a ~ 


Rest and Recreation. 


The Central Vermont-R. R. 


the beauties of the above in a New 


; ficsents Pamphiet entitled ‘Summer Homes 


AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
ALONG THE SHores oF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” 
containing a number of the best family 
omes for the entertainment of Summer Guests. 
Pr $4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
otels, with Description. 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


. H, Hanley, N. B.P.A. or 8, W. Cummings,@. P.A. 


260 Washington St., Boston, St. Albans, Vt 


Northern Steamship Co. 


Tuesday, June 5, the new exclusively pase 


Steamship Co.'s ee Hut in Sommission 





P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep | 
icago. 





Nightingale Time in England. 


Gotp MEDAL axp Dirroma. 


This is the month of the nightingale, | 
writes Sir Edwin Arnold in the London | 
Telegraph. In those parts of the country | 
which for some mysterious reason he favors | 
now is the time when the most musical | 
being of the natural world may be heard at | 
his self-taught symphonies. It is not at all | 
uncommon to hear him in the daylight, but 
the evening hour is that which ‘ Philomel’ 
chiefly chooses for his song, and his favorite 
cqpcert room is a close, dark thicket, gen- 
erally near the water. 

In the stillness of such a shadowy and | 
dewy retreat he will often begin before 
sunset and carry on his music late into the 
quiet night. Is it his professional jealousy 
as a musician which makes the nightingale 
thus select the stillness of the evening and 
the midnight, when he is not likely to be 
interrupted by his diurnal rivals, the thrush, 
the blackbird, the chaffinch and the tinnet? 
Certain it is that the song of the bird of 
darkness never sounds so effective when it 
is listened to among other choral notes of 
the woodland. It wants no orchestral ac- aud 


companiment; it is best as a solo, delivered SS 
t PREVENTIVE 0: 


MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates the Body, 
Soothes the System, Cures Inflammation, 
and Surprisingly Softens and .Whitens 
the skin. 

MANICURING, 50c. 


PREE sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath 
Soap to all callers this week. 


87 TEMPLE PLACER, - - - BOSTON. 














from the moist gloom of some garden bor- | HOLERA 

| der or holly coppice amid the perfume cast 4 WOL ERINE 

| upon the stillness by those blossoms which | , eS PHO) FEVER 

7 DUPTHERIA MALARA, 
ornament this month—the white and pink | 1! vraosQus OISEASE 5 
may, the lilac and the silvery. spikes of the | ty fe” we tana’ 
chestnut. ee oe 
But you may far more frequently hear the | 

nightingale than see him. Many a. poet : 
who has praised this small chorister has, } aw 
perhaps, never cast eyes upon it, or, if he} 














has seen it by chance in its solitary habits, 
| has not known that the slender bird which 


: FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 
|he beheld was that which countless odes | : : : 

| and endless poetical laudations have united | ee Are 

with mythology and tradition to make the | 7 WATER STREET, 

most famous of lower living things. Boston, Mass, 

The nightingale, when you do catch sight 
of him, is sober in dress to the point of 
Quakerism. The upper part of his slim 
| body is a rusty brown tinged with olive; 
) the lower portions are of a pale ash color,fad 
| ing into a dull white at the belly. In the 
somewkat hastily-constructed nest the hen, 
which is still more plainly attired, lays from 
four to five olive-green eggs—those miracles 
of nature of which Tennyson said so well 
that “the music of the moon sleeps in the 
pale eggs of the nightingale.” 

What mystery, indeed, can be greater 
than that by which generation after gener- 
ation of the immortal bird catches up fault- 
lessly and by inheritance the melody which 
has charmed the race of poets from Sappho 
to Keats, and which cannot be heard even 
by the rudest ear without attention and ad- 
) miration? Is it, as some naturalists hold, 
| a long love song which the male bird pours 
| forth to his nesting wife? Or is it-some 
| natural hymn of the joy of life which night- 


14 : : 2 
| ingales interpret in their own fashion, and 


| which is for them an act of worship, love 
| and rejoicing, all in one? The song of the 
| nightingale has been transcribed «into all 
sorts of verses and versions ; and some have 
found it full of such mournfulness as to 
justify the old classical belief that the little 
maestro sings with a thorn in his heart. 





| 
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RA eR 
In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


—OFr— 
OWDER. 





years, but have ever tried 
not,—you do not know what an 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides oes an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
,.8un-burn, wind-tan lessens t .tion, 
eto.; in factitisa mostdelicate and rable 
to the face du bot weather. 

At is Sold Everyw 


For sample, address 
.A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo, 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 


You ha ii for 
‘ou have seen it advertised ax 4 
ideai 




















ESTABLISHED 1703. BY CALEB LeBOSQUET. 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 





SUMMER TRIPS . 


A lady of experience in travelling would like 
to chaperon a small party of ladies or school- 
girls on a summer excursion. Moderate terms. 


Address CHAPERON, care of Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place. 
Boston. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Mrs. .M. D. Frazar’s Special European parties 
sail by the “‘Spaarndom,”’ from New York, 
July 7, at 1. Pp. M. 


Tours of 47 days, $250 and $300 
rs. Frazars sails with these parties and_ will 


M 
east Rs ere ee * 
Send at once for circulars and references, to 
Mrs. M. BD. FRAZAR, 
70 & 7 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 
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FINE TAILORING 
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Men ano cui Cloth 


A woman knows just 


get the most for her ; 
A man wi! 
$65 for a suit of clot! 


ifferent. 


get the same thing nx 


S35 


Now how can a $65 s 


$35? Well, this is the \ 
twenty years I was i: 


woolen and trimming | 
a large importer. 


money-savers. 
I've just got some bx 


spring and summer, M 
and Laverton Vicunas 
coating, Scotch Ba 


trousering and Fret 
have some fine Ame: 
and one of the best c: 
Come in and let m: 
much you can save. 


CHAMBERS, 





VERY 


manship. 


FROM RLZO.OO0 10 835.00 


We Handle Only Imported Coods. 


694 Washington St. 


Take Elevator. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLU 





This 
rience and acquaintanc: 


Jos. D. Elms 


172 Washington St., 


Opposite Joel Goldthwa 


_$. LEW. 


FINE CUSTOM won 


Made and Guaranteed 
as to Fit and Work. 










She - 


Mer 


: 


& 
and py 
“oe 


“GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Aces 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. Gore 


Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber 
Boston, Mass. 


of Commer’ 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 


Anprew J. LLovD, Orci 


323 and 325 Washington 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 454 Boy!stos st 





Avoid mistakes ; all cases stamped 
TRADE M ARK. 


Sewing Machines 


$30.00 CASH. 


$25.00 INSTALMENTS, bv 
nH Grad 


v3 any of oo 
Machines: 


e Sewing vrthe Media® 


cept Davis. $19.50 buys an 
arade of Machines 


Celumbus, 
Cham 


,suchas 
eels . 912 98 buy? 
“we Sat gine largest sock 


avorite, 


y retail house in New England. 


Nesdies and Repairs for ail Mac 


SEWING MACHINE EM PORIUE, | 
5.8. Leach, Prop. 31 Haywerd Pl 








Boston Miscelles7: 


* % 


Le d copy of ¥ 
JE'"Tand tt. Half bound Avo! 


